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U his shield 
pon his shield returning, 
Borne from the field of honour 
Where he fell— 
Glory and Grief, together clasped 
In mourn’ 


His fame, his fate, 
With sobs exulting tell. 


Wrap round his breast 
=e flag — defended— 
country’s flag, 
In wattle front unrolled ; 
~ he died— 


Above the hero write, 
The young, half-sainted— 
His country asked his life, 


His life he gave. —Bosten Courier. 





EDITH CLAREL. 


& STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By Wiliam Makepeace Thackeray. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
(From the Pink Book.) 


It shows no signs as of being an like true love. 
It rans too smooth b Ang How is ft that in novels there are 
always such d ties to be got over? How the r 
novelists must beat their braias for combinations, and situa- 
tions, and adventures, and escapes, and heart-rending scenes, 
which are aiways more or less absurd and contradictory after 
all. What nonsense it is to say that real life is stranger than 
t to be hard hearted enough 
According to rule my parents ought to - enoug 
tock a up in one of the turret attics till I consented to 
marry Mr. Tremaddock. A carrier-pigeon should bring me 
tidings of my love lying wounded in the bower of a rival en- 
chantress. Or there should be a necromancer in possession of 
Caercombe, making himself quite at home, like a sheriff's 
officer, after having turned papa and mamma into that rest- 
less pair of swans. Why are there no fire-snorting ns 
on the bridge beneath my window—I hear the sound of the 
oar—and he is singing his Greek love songs in perfectly good 
spirits. The wretch! That isto let me know he is coming 
round under my widow—and I am expected to look out— 
dear me! the wiatew is open—not I! it would certainly be 
foolish to look out. The oar and the song pause! surely he 
not say anytbing unless [ go—that would be foolish of 

WwW flashing before the window ? and a patter- 


gE 


eather.’ 

“ Did you think that the literature of my journal was dry 

Lite nee ee 
la composition with your moat water.” 

“Pardon me my moat; consider how many beams are in 


own 
“Is this’ the profanely garbled text with which you 
sprinkle me with unholy water ?” 

“The water which encircles your abode to me seems 


? gondola, which 


undertook to be the reporter of your speeches; what have 
you got to tell me?” 

“ A great many wonderful adventures.” 

“ Are there any dragons and enchanters? Are there any 
captive maidens imprisoned in turret chambers, and parents 
.— - into swans, in your stories ?” : 

“ Certainly, and young people who take after their parents 
on a smaller scale, as ducks and — 

“Idon’t want any stories with common ducks and geese. 
Go away ; good bye. 

“Don’t; you shall have necromancers and swans, and 
dragons, and captive maidens in turrets. Do please come, 
and bring your water-colours.” 

“I will think about it when I have written my journal. 
bi may come back for me when you have caught three 

es,” 

“Done!” said he, and the gondola shot away. In the 
meantime I have been making this important eatry in m 
book, and, as he does not seem to have caught his fish, I shall 
put on my hat, though I am not the least impatient nor have 
looked many times out of the window. Indeed, I think it is 
a false alarm of papa’s about my in love at all. I have 
not by any means made up my mind. I eg adh well 
have said two fishes or even one, for the fishes nd are 
fat, lazy old fishes, and are never hungry on a coutiny day! 


turn, while you sit with your wits under your'parasol. Some 

mine are the boat. But when we ate moored quictiy 
under the shadow of the elm—for that is my favourite view 
of the house, and the best fish lie there—when I have only to 
pot A dw are washing in your most ariatic 
effects, then perhaps I shall have a 






























were only talking 

“ Why should conversations begin with nonsense? and 
should they end in argument? Surely any two human sou’ 
may find better employment than making silly grimaces at 
each other away from the truth—for I am certain argument 
never brings people nearer the truth.” 

“Conversations must almost always either begin in non- 
sense or truisms, and almost always must end either in a dif- 
ference of opinion, or a stagnant acquiescence in acknow- 
~~ common-places. A little argument is wholesome bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock exercise for minds. Do you find much 


ou say? Will that get you any nearer truth ?” 

yer Your talk is not balfan inch d You are telling me 
words. Of course to any one who in search of truth, a 
ee © iteness must be odious as all 
other 00d is odious. ll there is something in the ori- 


ginal a of agreeable. The antagonistic element in con- 
How people do make up other people's minds tor them, as if n is a mistake.” 
everybody else’s ‘affairs were TD wontatdly simple and| “It is a great mistake not to be le in conversation, 


4 . ey BE gt te boy 
bi to this drooping bough, devote my whole atten- 
tion 0 bulug an apsesaio te may poor ginp will cba There 
now; there is water in your painting tin, when you are 
ready to colour, and let me get my rod. Don’t you think this 
is a good t of view? Well, how am I to begin to be 


agreeable 

“Go on with the conversation, but don’t argue.” 

eee Se ee eee er eee 
‘The antagonistic el t in conversation a mistake. 
Maxime de la belle Clarel, extraite de la trente deuxiéme 
volume de son journal, page neuf cent quatre vingt dix huit, 
au chapitre intitulé, ‘ L’agreable en causeries c’est de chercher 
—o verité,’ en evitant de se froisser mutuellement les 

usions. 


“ Please speak English, and seriously. I don’t like French 
nor - 


“Then why don’t aa ponte ieee 
« Because 1 know to English for it bat chaff, and that is a 
vulgar slang word, not fit for a lady to use.” 

“I don’t like French very much either ; aati ee 
than | earnest in French. But it is the neatest language defini- 
looking steadily over, to consider the —_—— essays, and conversational criticism.’ 
jutting ledges and clefts which may yield a practicable} “ You seem to be beginning a small essay.” 
foothold to climb safely down. “Tam 

Is not this love a downward climbing from our high con- 
ceite—our fastidia ? 


“Come down, oh maid, from yonder mountain t; 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd 5, 
In height and cold, the splendour of the hills? 
gakre eens. Aig = ena iy 

ve li meadow-velvet, foliage iringed, 
Of Nature’s broad green lap; nor cares to climb 
With Death and morning on the silver horns.” 
So read the proud prin if I remember it, from the 
“volume of the poets of her land” in that “ small sweet idyl.” 
I hear him coming. Will he say, “Oome down, oh maid 


ference between feeling a mere amiable disposition to like— 
and loving! Surely love must come of knowledge, and 
knowledge of expervees. Bat perhaps our modern society is 
so trimmed and pruned down, so shorn of all its nature, 

we are permitted to become acquainted only as with wax- 
work figures under glass cases, and venture only as far as 
liking? Are modesty and prudence so little to be trusted 
that prudery and cowardice are to su le them? Are we 
to simper and take our chance, swaddied in —— proprie- 
ties? No! by Juno! (for it would be unladylike to swear by 
Jove) I will be no simpering doll wooed through plate glass 
by the semblance of a plausibledummy. The waxen mask 
must break or melt sooner or later. A timid fastidious re- 
serve, worn until it is too late, smothers and disguises too 
many ill-sorted human destinies. Cowardice and oy 
are the bane of life to men and women alike. Una’s lion 
only the type of a single-hearted woman's I dare 
venture further than this lil if I see sufficient reason. I 
will make no giddy plunge like the cowardly, rash weak- 
lings who lose their presence of mind on the of difficulty, 
and fling themselves headlong down the precipice, rather 
endure the suspense of 


to converse on your own theory. I am 


a further, and dazzle that 
Tsui ot She ied eat eo 
pout Neve ould suaay taion we ene b yer of Sky tsetse er 
ve mes, we are & get- 
lng vey little aearer our star; unless with singed wings we 
aay hey we have been fatally mistaken, and that our star 
a candle. 
“In the meantime we have fluttered away from what we 
ys . After all, our test of truth under its various 


CHAPTER XVII.—SOMETHING SERIOUS. 

It will take a t deal of writing—and indeed. 1 
had better not write it at all. Bat © haps Thad better aot" 
is the watchword of indecision. And Indecision is that slat- 
ternly housewife by whose fault chiefly the moth and the 
rust are allowed to make such dull work of life; corrupting 
all the Tore and gloss of earth’s perishable treasures. - 
deed, if “ better not” were to have been my device, I had 
probably better not have said the greater of my share of 
our conversation in the gondola. How difficult it is too, to 
give anything like an idea of a conversation in pay w 
spiritless and flat it always seems when the look and the tone 
are lost, and the briskness has all evaporated. 
day, when I look over these pages after man the re- 
corded words of conversation will seem and bright 


ithe senses which cry within our hearts, and minds, and souls, 

is true, or ‘that is false,’ than from any eelf-directed 
reasoning process. We hardly ever use our reason to convinces 
ourselves. We feel truth as we feel 

~7 id say we feel it as a m instrument, strung in 
tune, feels and answers to a note of the human voice uttered 
in The which would, if struck, have 
yielded a kindred note to the ear, takes from the air « slender 
but 


ble vibration.” 
when the foolish setting of filigree ns like these will pire 
be passed over as tarnished trumpery. Bits of human talk, if tw waten Foun cota tdte cane toneaaiie pa ch ms see 
they are genuine and characteristic fragments of individual peth than lo opened by your happy Slesretie. Ww is 
minds e 4 their colour like the imperishable rubies and true and noble, vibrates from heart to h and has an eter- 
emeralds of Nature’s laboratory ; while the jeweller’s gold we | 1.4) tife in it that keeps its echoes for ever on the wing. W 
ang, 0 one Owen ceeeeee Wernge Bs eRe pee ever is false and base fails dead and echoless. This seems to 
There may no doubt be plenty of and in | me the great proof of t good in the world. High 
our talk also, But conversation keeps break the crystals and worthy objects draw men er: low ions aod 
as they are formed, and unconscious lights flash out of the selt-ended motives keep them Bn Every uman being 
fractures. They say on the stage nothing is so difficult as s created in God's own image must have something divine in 
ectlogsy, And. war? Whe cver oveneise suyusty pet however he may have distorted its features from 
vately addressing himself in a set speech, and who am I famets lenets tay orlene Those who mix most freely 


8 ing tonow? Perhaps to my future self, when I am the 
Mee ai of the rg dpe gen pwnd 4 par gn pen 
at my elbow, rests on my shoulder peeps over d 
ito this very age, and says, A, aly cl, did 900 SDK |p mind. ‘Torefore tf hatin mettal companionship, when 
then reply? “ Dear, I wrote the record of my life as it went | Pawel se WUInuENen tle taling pinaee ee tee rad of 
by, the best 1 could, for the pleasure of looking back into my brawlers and con- 
youth !” To whieh be will seply, | Nontgnes, dase with yes , 
hand overall this, and say, © Be qulst now, you imusta'teeed 

hand over i say, “ Be quiet now, you mustn’t 

this silly stuff ; = on to that terrible conversation in the a ee Lie oat 
much more interesting.” sneumtedas 

“Then why byt pe! waste your penwomanship on all that 


society together. Sympathy is 


silly stuff; why did you not begin at once with the eee cenhoue Daaand ke van tae oo Sera nag Retry 
TERRIBLE CONVERSATION IN THE GONDOLA.” in-hand with one, whose—” Here a fish took the bait, which 


“ You have been a long while 


say; for a conversation must have a nervous as to what the eloquent passage might lead to. 
7 as long ts tie Gapee Gan comsartss the inn He is a perch,” said Mr. Denzil, “and only very lightly 
in the jar under the seal of Solomon—to me at But | hooked,” as after s little resistance fish came up to the 


young goes as glibly “Ui perches are wiser than men, his brother fishes 

eo ae ~ pes " a0 her’ ot take advantage of bis experience. And even he himself 
“Do you think all young ladies are exactly alike, that you | msy very likely remember the taste of the bait after he has 

presume to lay down a general instincts | forgotien the barb of the hook. I am afraid et and Beton 
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“ The second-hand clothes of princes become robes of hon- | cure an proportion of earth's brightest treasures, | over, a cheerful glow of courage sprung up in my heart. My 
our on the backs of their subjects; and surely the experience | which are said to be so thinly sprinkled ; and even when the | nerves reco from their flurry, and the cloud cleared away 
of greater minds than our own is worth something even at | fairest prize falls to our lot, we are very little better contented. | from my eyes. I felt that | was mistress of the situation, not 
second-hand, Why do statesmen study history? Way do|So say the wise people at least, and I believe most of it | without a certain naughty sense of triumph over my suppliant 
the evangelical people read very dull memoirs of pious per-|except the last item. For I think it must be a very thank-| captive. I ventured to look up. His eyes were full of a ten- 
8008 whose lives are almost entirely composed of ‘ experiences?’ | !¢38 nature that is not satisfied with the best that is to be | der, earnest anxiety, which occasioned me some slight com- 
Why do the — people take so much interest in personal punction for the cool and rather hard-hearted answer I wag 
iduals 
















gossip about indiv: whom they neither love nor hate, the | “ What is the best?” meditating. I suppose, however, that I did not look very 
recorded incidents in whose lives are but little livelierand | “ Happiness.” severe or discouraging, for he leant forward and took one of 
less edifying than those of the saints? Why do the romantic | “ And what may happiness be, and what is it made of?” my hands, saying, “ Let me swear my allegiance!” But when 
people through volumes of dull and improbable novels, | “ Faith, hope, and charity. Faith, to begin with; charity, | he made as if he would kiss it, | drew away my hand, and 
unless be experience? It is that men take an interest in all | to go on with; and hope, to look forward to.” said, “ No! that will not do, Mr. Denzil. You have spoken 


things human; and I believe that iaterest to be chiefly their) “That is a very Scriptural a but, speaking in hu-| plainly 
curivsity to see how human beings will act under a variety of | man language, it you had three wis 
circumstances in order to compare notes with their own im-| for?” __ | have no power to prevent you from loving me if you are ill- 
agination as to how they would themselves have actedor may| “ A happy home, the will and the power to do good in this | advised enough to pay me that compliment. Nor have I an 
hereafter act, under similar circumstances. The worst of ex-| world, aaa & steadfast hope in the world to come.’ right, that 1 know of, to be indignant with you for tel. 
at second-hand is, that history, memoirs, gossip, and| “ What is a happy home?” ling me so civilly. But if I were to permit you to kiss my 
romance, are all about equally false. How interesting would) “ You ask me short questions like the Catechism. That | hand, that would be a sign on my part of accepting your al- 
a life beif human beings dared to speak out to one another. | wil] take a good deal of answering.” legiance.” 
If I dare tell you, or you dare tell me a tew of the things that} “ You ought to be very much flattered that I condescendto| “Oh! then let me kigs your hand!” said he, in an imploring 
on the top of our memories, but which never touch our | catechise you, and gratified that I have not confuted any of | tone that went very near to my heart, and I was almost in- 
lips, how much more interesting it would be than this vapid | your definitions. Besides, I am making you a nice picture of | clined to yield. But my reflections of a day or two ago came 
k which has been said over and over again by thousands | my own happy home, on the understanding that you were to|to my aid. “ Now,” said I to myself, “ the romance of court- 
of worthy persons who dare venture no further than common- | amuse me while I ted. You are making a mere nce | ship is beginning. Now is my time to see how he will be- 
lace ?” of catching fish. You nave not had a rise for the last half| have under difficulties!” So 1 kept_my hands resolutely out 
“Our inner lives are #0 mixed of opposite ingredients,|hour. Look at your hook to see if there is any bait on it, and | of reach, and said, “ Listen to me, Mr. Denzil. I said- you 
where ey and bad contend like acid and alkali, that it is | tell me what is a happy home directly.” spoke rashly, but I believe you spoke honestly to me. Ii is 
no wonder the effervescence only brings to the surface com-| “ A happy home is an exceptional establishment, where the | now my turn to speak plainly, though I hope pradently, to 
mon-place bubbles of a neutral saltish flavour, tolerably brisk | wife is always obe@ient and the husband is never domineer- | you, if there be any prudence at all in going on with this con- 
at the moment, soon fist, and atter awhile totally insipid. Still |ing. Where the children never cut their teeth or have the | versation. I have no nal experience in scenes of this 


though rashly to me, and I forgive you for your rash- 
es, what would you ask | ness. Indeed, I suppose I have very litile to forgive; for I 





the common-places of life are considered wholesome ; and the | measles, and the servants never get drunk or give warning. 
first taste is not unpleasant. Certainly the dregs remind us of | Where neither the master of the house has a latch key and a 
the soap-saucer out of which in our infancy we blew those | dinner bill at his club, nor the mistress has a taste for cold 
practical bubbles that make so principal a figure in the meta- | mutton and washing days—.” 
horical allusions of after years. Used you tobe fond ofblow-| “You needn’t go any further. I am quite satisfied that the 
be bubbles in your youth ?” description is accurate,” said 1, with some asperity I suppose, 
“ Of course I was. We used to blow bubbles for hours and | for he looked up at me with so amiable and comical a look of 
hours on the balcony of our palace, and see them float away | in’ ce, that I was forced to smile too for a moment: 
and burst; and some of them would last till they touched the | and then, feeling that I had shown a siliy disappointment and 
water of the canal. I wonder where he is, and what sort of | ill-humour at his breaking out of the serious tone, { looked 
bubbles he is blowing now ?” down and became very busy with my drawing; and the 
“Who?” said Mr. Denzil, looking at mea with rather a| weather appeared suddenly to grow more oppressively sultry. 
searching look, and the tone of his monosyllable made me look | Here a fish rose end was caught; and I did not feel as if I 
up from my drawing. pitied him the least bit in the world. But what was more 
“ Prince Viadimir Rylskoi,” said I. terrible than all was, that he seemed to compassionate my 
“ He is attaché at Constantinople. How do you happen to | confusion, and ventured a rash move himself to supersede it, 
know him ?’ and break the fall of my dignity. Hesaid,— 








kind ; but, from what I have read in books,I think the re- 
cognised course for a young lady under such circumstances 
would be, to say nothing, and go away at once in a foolish 
flutter. Perhaps if I followed my cowardly instincts, that is 
what I might do. But 1 see no real reason to be afraid. In- 
deed, 1 have perfect confidence that you will hear me dis- 
creetly, and Ptbink there is some truth in your view, that 
there is less danger in speaking out and cutting through a 
difficulty with sbarp words than in leaving it entangled in 
doubt or smothered in silence.” 

“ A thousand thanks! At any rate you are treating me with 
confidence, and asa friend. Speak as plainly as you like; I 
feel sure you will deal reasonably, and I hope not very harsh- 
ly, with my misdeeds.” 

“ Do not be too sure of that. I will be as reasonable as I 
can, but I fear you will think me hard-hearted, and ungrate- 
ful for the honour you have done in offering me your heart, 
with what I, at present, must consider an indiscreet gener- 





“We blew bubbles from the same saucer at Venice longago.| “Don’t be angry with me; unless you wish to make me 
The princess Ryiskvi tived at the other end of our balcony. | very unhappy ; [hope my indiscretion is pardonabl 


He was a pretty boy, with long, straight, yellow hair, cut | he looked so sorry, and spoke in so kind and tender a tone, 
square on his shoulders like the sill ofa ‘feed He wore a eands wen 


military-looking fur cap, a crimson velvet tunic with a golden 













been indiscreet and not he) the foolish words touched 


belt, loose white Turkish pantaloons, and red morocco boots|me. I wished to say that I was not angry; and to make 
the knee. He could blow larger bubbles than I could,|some common-place remark, as if nothing was the matter; 
and I res him. He was generous to me with sugar al-| but I could neither think of the common-place remark, nor 
But once, when I had/| even find my voice to say I was not angry. Moreover, I did 


monds, and I valued his friendship. 


broken my last pipe in fli ing off a bubble over the balcony: | not look up, though I felt bis eyes were iooking at me for the 

railing (w was rather high, and was the means of decapi-| supposititious forgiveness he bad mention 

tating more pipes than my uurse spoceve®h, Viadimir came 

and wiped my tears and gave me his own, a very handsome 

pire enamelled with forget-me oots, that had carcived at least 
if-a-dozen of my common ones—I 


children cannot love with all their hearts? OC 
and women as far as their souls.” 

“ I fear our bodies and minds more and more outgrow and 
bully their poor little delicate sister, the longer that triple 
association which we call an individual remaios undissolved.” 


become perfect strangers again.” 


quarrel.” 


better never have been born, which was the » 
the evangelist found to say about Judas Iscariot. 


that all or most of the scholars 


come of your theory of preponderant good in the world ?” 
“ You are taking an unfair advantage of me. You bind me| interview for instance.” 
over not to argue; and then, when my elbows are pinioned, 


Cane seems a 

original growth and the sparry crystals which glisten on the| ship nor intimacy grow any faster for being in too 

tea-tables of fashion, what ordeals it has to wadengo. There berry - a 7 5 

is the crushin 

must be clari 
rimy filters of charred bones, The seeming purity of chi 


ness, and all the dormant madness of passion, as the cane-sap | looked at me with a steadfast, sad expression, and said,— 
contains the element of rum and treacle as well as of Jump- 


now? So you think thatthe sin and shame of life clarify the | come for me to 


the purest lives will come out mere brown muscovado if your | derful news to cell 
dirty purifying ordeal be necessary to fine crystallization. 1 | cret nor news at all.’ 
have been accustomed to think it wisdom ‘to keep ourselves 
unspotied from the world.’ But perhaps you think there 
ought to be one law fur women and another ‘or men ?” 
“I don’t know that | think there ought to be, but I think 
en meer J there is. Indeed, it is difficult to ima 
kruptcy in morals which men would reach i 
for the inexhaustible fund of female purity, handed down from | I felt 
mother to daughter, whose influence redeems 
conscienve of one generation, and lays a wholesal 
in the hearts of another : a foundation which sin 
overlay and sm 
bs Kc thatis laid by the mother is built on by the | no steps of any kind, a 


“You lay a very promising ground-plan for mothers and 


wives to build on. The nest constru instinct must be | ject of my life to wi i 
very strong to make them build at ie } y life to win aud 





he went on. 


your love in return. 


;” and 











































—_ though the words were foolish enough (for it was I who 


And I am 
ashamed to say | believe I blushed a Jittle. I hope he did not 
observe it, for he turned away at the moment, with a scarcely 
audible sigh. 1 dared not meet his eyes; for I knew there 
give him my whole heart. | was a dangerous expression in them for me to look at, and 
How be cried at cur last separation. I have never heard of| felt certain that if 1 looked up there would be something in 
him since, He was eight and I was seven. Do youthink this| mine that would lead to a premature crisis of some sort. 
is sentimental nonsense, that you shake your head? Or that} There was rather a formidable pause. At last he said, “ 1 

hildren are men | wonder how much longer acquaintance it would take us to 


“ Till we grow intimate enough to venture on a desperate 


“ Heaven forbid! But what is intimacy, and how does in- 
“ If that be so, the sooner we die the better—nay, we had |timacy grow? It seems to me to recede with the advance of 
thing | acquaintance. We have grown more distant and cautious in 
; bat are| our conversation day by day. We used not to be afraid of 
we in the world for, if it be not a school for souls; and to say | one another’s criticisms. It seems to me I remember all sorts 

deteriorate under the discip- | of wild rambling talk that ran on freely and boldly without 
line implies that Abriman is the school-master. What is be- thinking about it, very different from the set phrases and 
solemn intervals of silence, which have come over our present 


“ It is easier tu talk freely and familiarly on indifferent sub- 
you turn to bit me about the head. 1 will confess I have said | jects with a mere acquaintance, than to discuss the origin and 
things which contradict each other. The juice of the sugar-| course of intimacy with a—triend, who is pleased to mix a 
pure, sweet, innocent liquid. But between the | slight tone of reproach with his inquiries. Neither friend- 

La 
.” Tam afraid my sentence faltered a little before the 
of the cane, the seething of the boiler, It| word friend, and that 1 quickened my pace nervously ; so that 
with clotted blood, and drained -—— with a view of effacing what might seem an opening, I fell 

’ id- | into the very hurry I was deprecating, and said an ill-advised 
ood has within it all the undeveloped refuse of human base-| thing. He was not disconcerted, but seemed a little hurt. He 


“ It is too wy good advice mr I have already given 
cause to ow itu me. may have been in too 
* Sugar, Mr. Speaker. Will anybody dare to laugh at sugar meas a hurry. That is aaa and done —_ The time is 

speak openly when your friendly warnio 

spiritual syrup. That seems to mea dangerous doctrine. For | shows me I have already Seeaget sineellt I hae no war 
ou—no profound secret—neither a se- 
While he was saying all this, which he 
pronouticed slowly and with a determined though rather tre- 
i 1 of , I felt a giddy sensation as if the 
goudola was being twirled round and round in the innermost 
rings of Maelstrom, and I was tempted to leap headlong into 

‘ine the utter | the water and escape at all hazards. Then | thought of get- 

it were not | ting up and commanding him to row me home instantly, but 

could not summon a sufficiently imperious manner. 1 
the confused | felt his sad, serious eyes watching me as I looked at my 
ie foundation | drawing, which seemed of all the colours of the rainbow in 
and folly may | unutterable confusion, and with which I forgot even to make the 
other for a time, but cannot root up and erase. | faintest pretence of being in the least occupied ; so that I took 

“ It may, perhaps, be 

my very great misforvune, but till you finelly forbid me to 

hope it will be my only happiness to love you—the sole ob- 









Lm 


“ No doubt it is, for nests there be. But it is very possible 
that if they all knew exactly what awaited them, Hs 


human 
would be the result of anything they proposed to dv, 
would seldom take the trouble of doing it. Itis the - some suspicion of 


f uw 

Strong blindness of mortals that works out the intention of, sunder friendship and widen the distance between us; for 

a set cheat all sorte of aimzous wih a\ have confessed friendship. And h I risk its loss by w 
pation of what will come of it. i ma: deelaration, I thin » 

tions turns out a delusion invariably ; but something comes of aah l ing | 


the adventure, Something which seems next to nothing in |serve. Forgive me 


e all begio life with the idea, that by Zoe cannot, do pot too heaally me 

some superior skill in management, or some special good for- | felt very thankful to my good stars that he did not short 

tune, we are to escape the griefs and heart-burnings and dis- | and wait for an answer immediatel afer his declaration, for 
w our elders tell us life is full, and to se- |1 don’t know what I should have directly that was 








or & . 
that I am worthy of such a tredsure, but I have resolved to 
there would | set my heart and life on the turn of this precious venture. I 
not be quite so many. But the same thing is true of all | tell you this thus formally, not because I suppose it will be 

If men and women knew beforehand what | new to you, but because lll it has been said there is a sense of 
something smothered, something to be avoided and ignored, 
uineness and evasion, which tends to 


tfor ward 
many alee le faltering hesitation and re- 
the , e trouble and embarrassment I have 
va hour of our .— 4 yo but which proves to have its| caused you. ‘ell me if you can give me any hope; but even 

ue in the end. condemn me to despair.” I 


osity. Men, I believe, are apt to think women of a simpler 
mechanism than we think ourselves. You may fancy you 
know me sufficiently to be sure you love me. I know myselt 
well enough to be nearly certain thatif you knew all the 
shifts and turns of my character you would be much less sub- 
limely enthusiastic in your estimate. Ah! I see you think 

our male penetration of intellect is infallible. Well, allow. 
ing that you are right, or nearly right, in rapeing that I 
should not disappoint you on more intimate acquaintance; 
granted that a young and moderately innocent girl, who bas 
no previous history but the nursery and school-room, is easily 
deciphered and read almost at sight; granted that her nature 
is pliable—for that very reason, if for no other, marriage is 
to the woman a much more serious thing than to the man. 
Your character is formed; your life is already complicated 
with a mass of previous experience. What do | know of your 
character? 1 have heard you talk like an honest, amiable, 
and intelligent man. But I have been told many men 
talk pleasantly who turn out very little better than their 
urs ; and that deeds, not words, are the proof of 


“ You will not judge me at all over severely, if you estimate 
me according to your theory. I am very little better than my 
ceighbours.” 

“I hope you are a great deal better, but it remains to be 
proved. Then I must hear your previous experience. Ah! 
you wince a little at that. I must hear how you have acted; 
you will have the advantage of being your own historian. 
must see how you act under your present unfortunate circum- 
stances, which I am already beginning and am resolved to 
make as distressing as possible, and in which I shall have the 
advantage of being my own witness. After nearly as man 
years of galling bondage as Jacob went through tor Rachel's 
sake, I shall perhaps be able to give you an answer, if your 
patience should have held out long enough. In the mean 
time I neither accept you nor reject you. I will receive no 
proffered allegiance on your part, nor will I entertain the 
slightest shadow of even the most provisional fraction of an 
engagement on mine, Things are as they were, with the ex: 
ception that you have made a rash declaration, which I have, 
with perhaps equal imprudence, condoned. I impose no con 
ditions of eternal silence on the subject. You can tell mess 
much of your history as you please, and I shall be bette. able 
to see your faults when your good behaviour wears a little 
threadbare. Now, sir, are you satisfied? and have I spokes 
plain enough to suit you ?” 

“Lam satisfied. You have spoken out like a man. | 
begin to be seriously afraid you are @ strong-minded wo 
mar.” 

“ Thet is asevere rebuke. But I meant to show you a little 
of the prosaic side of my character. Your disenchantment 
will go on prosperously. I see you already begin to love me 
less devotedly.” 

“ If we are to continue in this castle of truth I may be per 
‘mitted to say, that your judgment delivered in niy suit is 6 
little too judicial to be quite feminine—a little too reasonable 
to be quiie practicable—a little too prudent to be quite safe. 
It differs materially from the wisdom of our ancestors and a0- 
cestresses in similar cases laid down ; and, though I cannot st 
the moment detect the precise flaw which will make it crum 
ble to pieces, I feel niorally sure that it will divide me from 
joy or grief much less permanently than is argued by the 


I| scheme itself. But why should I love you less for getting 
have not the folly or presumption to f t 


over a difficulty, which might have been a stumbling-Slock, 
by a bold and ingenious scheme which will have served its 
turn probably beiore it breaks ?” 
«You said I spoke out like man, and you feared I was & 
strong-minded woman; and you said it as if there was bitter- 
voice faltered a little, and I suddenly became 
aware that I had been speaking under excitement, and that! 
had said things that were in very bad taste. I bad received 
his love with a pretence of indifferent levity that was both 
false, and cruel, and unwomanly. What if he really did 
i of me—if he really did love me less! | then 
knew by the deadly sinking at po fang that I loved bim. 
The tears swam in my eyes, and all my mind seemed darken- 
bel saved near me, that he had taken my 
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broken child. I cannot imagine how my sense of shame could 
have been so smothered in weakness, nor can I describe the 
gentle and loving tenderness with which he consoled and 
quieted me, as if I had been a child. When I recovered my- 
self, | was surprised not to feel ashamed, but happy. He had 
seen my weakness, but he was no longer a stranger. So ended 
that terrible conversation in the gondola. 




























artist, of powers far above the average of amateurs. We 


passed 
old portfolios, fill 


before. One we well remember. It was a scene near 





OUR REGIMENTALS, 
Red or gules has, as our readers most likely know, been the 


horses, 


ngland since the days of the Norman Conquest; and so, by 


at least, during that time the chief colour of the royal livery. 
Antiquaries tell us that to the circumstance of red being the 
royal colour par excellence in the reign of Henry IL., and to 
fox-hunting being then privileged as a “ royal sport,” we owe 
tbe “pink” sported by all fox-hunters from time out of 
mind. 

We do not, however, find mention of red or of any other 

rticular colour in very ancient times in the battle-field. 

he warrants for raising men for the king’s service, issued 
from time to time to the sheriffs of counties, during the reigns 
of the Tudors and Plantagenets, provide for each man having 
a suit of clothes, but the colour is never specified. Most pro- 
bably, it varied in different parts of England. The “ Lincoln 
green” of Nottingham and Lincolnshire is too well known to 
need mention ; while the duffel Brey, which even within the 
Jast fifty years was the colour of all home-spun garments in 


have been imagined. 


had been not lon 





pt d by the gr di 


Helder. 
Early in the present century, things got rather better: 
cocked-hats were 
and queues in 1808. The Peninsular experiences pro- 
duced, at least for a time, a certain improvement; 
but the absurdities in dress of the days of the Regency bore 
a 1 f St. G hei fruit in the army long after. Who does not remember the 
battayle” should wear a cross of St. George on their arm, huge stocks, tightened almost to strangulation ; the short- 
under threat of various pains and penalties. In the following | waisted coats; the heavy shakos (generally mounted when 
reign of Elizabeth, we find men raised for — in Ireland | the men had most work to perform), and endless other follies, 
are to be clad in a “sadde greene or russet,” although the | now happily no more. On foreign stations, some of these ec- 
horsemen are to wear red cloaks without sleeves, reaching to | ceniricities were carried still further. It is not forty years 
the knee, with doublets, hosen, &.,of the same. A warrant| ince that the late General Sir G. T. Walker, then com- 
of the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Henry VIIL, directs | ander-in-chief at Madras, was obliged to issue an order for- 
“the Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard” to be clothed in | yidding the practice of certain European officers of wearing 
manner almost identical with that still worn by them on state | « long ringlets and side-combs in their hair on parade.” 
occasions. , We must, in conclusion, say a few words on the uniforms 
Of the gay doublets affected by the Cavaliers, the half-| worn by particular branches ot the service. The Royal Artil- 
armour of the Ironsides, said to have given rise to the slang lery have, we believe, always worn the blue, faced with red 
phrase “ lobster,” as applied to a soldier, and of the buff jer-| 45 4+ present } 4 ; 
kins and iron casques of Cromwell’s infantry, we need not here | f.eq with black, which was subsequently changed to the pre- 
speak. Some time after the Restoration—namely, in 1674—| .on¢ garter-blue velvet facing 
we matey Foot waneen, OF i least their ee The rifle uniform was firat adopted by the 60th in 1794, be- 
yates, clad in gray, and the drummers in purple. Grose, in|; ; d 
an appendix to his Military Antiquities, gives an account by ing copied, we suppose, from some of the German or French 
an eye-witness of the regiments in the camp at Putney Heath 
in October 1694. The three regiments of Foot Guards are 
here represented as red—the 1st Regiment, faced with blue; 
the 2d, or Cole Streme, with green; and the 3d, with white; 
the officers being distinguished by white scarfs, or sashes, 
worn, a8 now, over the left shoulder, and fringed with the 


like the former, was probably still more common. A letter 
respecting the raising of men in the north, for the queen’s 
service, in the reign of the first Mary, directs that they be 
clothed “in whyte, with redde crosses on ye arme in ye olde 
maner, for such my lordes deeme moste fyt.”. An order in a 
previous reign had directed that all men going “out to ye 


it. From what we have seen in the field, we believe it is, 
under most circumstances, as conspi at a dist 
much-abused red, if not even more so. 

The Highland costume was first worn by the independent 





we were honoured with the acquaintance of an old officer who 
had served throughout the late war, and who possessed what 
was then, we presume, the rare accomplishment of being an 

ave 


























many an agreeable hour in looking over our friend’s 
ed with sketches of scenes of half a century 


south coast, taken about '95 or '96, the foreground of which 
was occupied by a small party of dragoons watering their 
hey were, we believe, a party of the late 22d Dra- 

goons, then in the great camp near Poole. The men were in 
ap ~ ” gray jackets, faced with crimson, the waists of which were 
rincipal colour, “ the tincture of the field” of the arms of certainly not three inches below their armpits; their pow- 
ny 4 dered heads and neatly-tied queues surmounted by enormous 
all the laws of “armorie,” red has been, or should have been, | }.elmets of the old Ronen ene; while their eer extremi- 
ties were clad in tights and short black gaiters, like the por- 
traits of the estimable Mr. Pickwick, with the addition of 
huge spurs. The officer was distinguished by long boots. 
The horses, too, stout little nags, had their manes “ hogged,” 
and their tails “ docked,” in the cruel method then sometimes 
practised. A greater burlesque of military uniform could not 
Again, in the accounts of the expedi- 
tion to North Holland in 1799, we read of a draft of fine 
young men, chiefly from the Sussex militia, who were attached 
as a light battalion to the 35th Regiment. They were dressed 
in tight red jackets; huge bear-skin caps, of the kind which 
6 d companies of re- 

giments; white leather breeches; and long boots or gaiters, 
we forget which. No wonder the unfortunate recruits were 
knocked up, when they attempted light-infantry mancuvres 
the south and west of England, though it has mot oung, in such a costume among the interminable sand-hiils of the 


abolished in 1803, and hair-powder 













The Royal Engineers at first wore scarlet, 







emigrant regiments taken into our pay about that time. If 
its invisibility is its chief recommendation, as it was, we be- 
lieve, originally considered, our experience is certainly against 


as the 


towering above the masses of clouds which hover over the 
plains of Turin. Often as I had seen the view, at this time 
solitary and undisturbed, it burst upon me with all the fresh- 
ness and strength of complete novelty, and eny true moun- 
taineer will understand how it came to pass that hours sped 
away unregarded, and that after satiating myself with ava- 
lanches off the Dent d’Hérens, the fine form of the Dent 
Blan the crags of the Rotbhorn, the many summits of 
Monte the Breithorn, and the scores of surrounding 
peaks, I found that the day was declining, and that barely 
time wes left to return to Breuil. 

I turned to the tent, unrolled it, and as I didso my fate 
was decided ; three bottles of wine and other provisions em- 
erged from its recesses. I set it up, and turned again to the 
view ; the sun was setting, and its rosy rays blending with the 
snowy blue had thrown a pale pure violet far as the eye could 
see ; the valleys were drowned in a purple gloom, and the sum- 
mitsshone with unnatural brightness. As I sat in the door of 
my tent and watched the twilight change to darkness, the earth 
seemed less Jy and almost sublime, and it was impossible 
to stifle sentiment and repress enthusiasm; the stone-chats 
chirped their evening hymn as they fluttered round their 
rocky nests; but theirs was the only sound ; the world seemed 
dead, and I its sole inhabitant. By-and-bye, the moon as it 
rose brought the hills again into sight, and by a judicious re- 

ression of detail made the view yet more magnificent. I had 
looking vaguely about for some time before I noticed 
something in the sky towards the soutb,I could not well 
make out what, which hung like a great glow-worm in the 
air at an infinite distance; and it was some time before 
I could realize the fact that it was the moonlight glittering on 
the great snow slope on the north side of the Viso. Shiver- 
ing at last, I entered the tent, made my coffee, and passed a 
very comfortable night alone. 

In the morning it seemed a shame to waste the day (Satur- 
day) by going down at once to Breuil, when I was so high and 
the mountain so handy. There can at least, be no harm, [ 
thought, in going as high as I have been before, which was to 
the foot of the t tower. So on I went with my axe in 
hand and forty feet or so of rope coiled round | waist. The 
chimney offered little difficulty, but the snow slope above it 
took a long time, as the steps, trom its steepness, were neces- 
eati’y of the very largest coal-scutile size. hen I got to the 
foot of the tower it certainly seemed a pity to turn back, so I 
went a little further to see what was round the corner, and 
when I got round, the mountain seemed more interesting than 
ever; the pinnacles behind it* were weeging in the wind. 
Without exaggeration, one could take hold of huge Egyptian- 
like blocks, ten or more feet bigh, and rock them backward 
and forwards. The natives who have been on this part of the 
mountain always term it “ the cockscombh,” so wonderfully is 
it serrated. 

Strangely fascinated, on I went, and I think most moun- 
taineers would have done the same. The work was so varied 
that there was none of that weariness which sometimes comes 
over one on an ascent. Higher up, when nearly on a level 
with the summit of the Dent d’Hérens, the aréte became ex- 
cessively narrow ; you could sit across, rock it about, and spe- 
culate on which side it would fall; there wasn’t a pin to 
choose between either. Sometimes a massive block twenty 
feet oat was lying across a little one which was hourly be- 





colour of the regimental facings. The Holland Regiment, 
now the Baffs, are described as wearing red faced with flesh- 
colour; the Queen’s Regiment, then koown as Kirk's Lambs, 
and now the 2d Foot, are described as clad in red faced with 
sea-green; while the Lord Admiral’s Maritime Regiment, the 
original nucleus of the present Royal Marines, appear coated 
in yellow with red linings. 

From this time, red appears to have become the colour of 
the uniform of both Horse and Foot. There was, however, one 
exccption—the present 10th Foot, who were clad in blue 
faced with red for some yeare afier their formation. The 
broad-brimmed cavalier hats, with looped-up sides, now 
become fairly cocked hats; and the ample-skirted coats, 
long flapped waistcoats, and curious-shaped cloth caps of the 

repadiers, or the three-cornered hats worn by other troops 

uring the reigns of the first two Georges, must be familiar to 
most of our readers. 

Regiments, which were first numbered towards the end of 
the reign of George IL, having been previously distinguished 
by the names of their colonels, differed now chiefly by their 
facings and lace. Yellow facings—we presume, a remnant of 
the Stuart days—were most common, and, in fact, are so still 
in the line. Some corps, however, affected peculiar colours. 
When General Manners raised the present 56th, in 1756, he 
chose a kind of reddish-plum colour, then known as Pom; 
dour, and which, we believe, in some manufactories is still 
known by the same name, although a lady-friend assures us it 
ought properly to be applied to a species of blue—a wholly 
different colour. This was found too perishable, and Geueral 
Manners applied for the royal facings (dark blue); disap 
pointed in this, he chose purple, which is still worn by the 
regiment, and cannot now be distinguished from the dark 
blue, or rather blue-black, which has come to be considered as 
the royal colour. In like manner, the 66th Regiment, when 
first raised, wore facings of bright gosling-green, also a new 
and fashionable colour at the time, which had likewise to be 
given up from its want of permanency. The 6ih Regiment 
wore deep yellow, and the 85th bright orange facings, until 
within the last thirty years. Sky-blue was a favourite facing 
with many of the fureign regiments in our pay, but is now 
worn by the 97th and one or two militiaregiments only. The 
prettiest facing we have ever seen is the Kentish, or stone- 
gray, worn by the regiments of Kent militia. We do not 
know if it was ever worn by any line regiment. Blue, and in 
some cases gray,* with endless varieties of facings and lace, 
were adopted by some of the light cavalry regiments during 
the early part of the reign of George IIL. 

We are apt to look with ridicule on the antiquated cos- 
tumes of a hundred years ago ; but it is certain that the ample- 
skirted coats and waistcoats, and woollen breeches and hose, 
when accompanied by good flannel underclothing, as in some 
regiments they were, placed the soldier in a better condition 
for the field than he often was in after-years ; in fact, England 
has hardly ever had a force ia a more satisfactory sanitary 
condition (all things considered) than the British contingent 
in the Low Countries during some of the severe winters of the 
Seven Years’ War. Towards the close of the last century, 
the absurdities of military costume greatly increased. Among 
the costumes of the famous “Irish Volunteers of 1782,” we 
have found buff, with black facings; pea-green, with scarlet 
facings ; sky-blue, A red, —_ yellow, with _ facin We 
wonder what the Volunteers of the present day would say to . A 4 . 
such a “get-up,” especially when sc nhinad wun tight onal. seen it can imagine the glorious view from this point; at least 
clothes, and cocked-nats as large as a modern umbrella. The a elds slack Se = aie mh 

, ; posed o - , glaciers, peaks ; e direc- 

= — not a whit béhind in folly. Many years ago, | tion - the Val Tournanche is there te me Tne i that, 
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George IL. and who were formed into a 


iment of ten com- 
panies, now 42d Highlanders, in 1739. 


of 1795, we read that the Gordon Regiment of Fencibles, then 
encamped in Kent, were ordered to 
inspection, the king never having seen a Highland corps; 
and that their arrival caused-great curiosity, as no troops in 
the Highland garb had been seen in the metropolis for more 
than fifty years. Io the following a too, the authorities 
being uncer the impression (certainly not singe borne out in 
India) that the kilt and bonnet were unsaited for tropical ser- 
vice, directed that they be taken away from the Highland 
regiments then proceeding to the West Indies, and that in 
lieu thereof, each man receive two pair white linen trousers 
and a flat-crowned, broad-brimmed, black feit hat. The 
effect must, we should think, bave been singular to behold. 
The Highland dress in its full glory has, however, been worn 
since in all parts of the world, where there has been work to 
be done or honour to be gained. Trews, in the shape of tar- 
tan trousers, are now worn by some regiments instead of the 
kilt, and by all Highland corps in undress. The original 
trews, or truis, as worn by Highland gentlemen a centu 
ago, appear to have been a sort of tartan trouser and stocking 
woven in one, and fitting tight to the shape of the leg. The 
only regiment by whom they were wora in this shape was, 
we believe, the “Clan —_— Fencibles,” who were disem- 
bodied at the peace of 1802. 

In 1811, two regiments of Greeks were raised in the Ionian 
Islands, for service in the Mediterranean, and who were clad 
in Greek, or rather full Albanian costume, which thus, until 
the end of the war, figured in the British ranks. Closely re- 
sembling this costume in many particulars is the Zouave dress 
recently adopted for the West India regiments, and which, as 
a few of these men are sent from time to time to the Schools 
of Musketry, may occasionally be seen in England. It is very 
picturesque, and well suited to the wearers. 

Of the dress now worn by our army and Volunteers, we 
will only add, that it is far more comfortable than that which 
preceded it, and that, although it is often denied, we believe 
the present English military costumes to be to the full as 
tasteful as the majority of those worn in the Continental ar- 
mies. 








MR. WHYMPER. 
WHY HE CAMPED O0T. 


In July 1862, after two attempts on the Matterhorn with 
my friend Macdonald—in which we were cruelly and com- 
pletely extinguished by the weather, we left this tent (the ar- 
ticle, from which we quote, discusses the right kind of Alpine 
tent) on the third aréte, at a height of about 11,800 feet, and 
paid some attention to other mountains. I returned to Breuil 
after an absence of ten days ; and while waiting for my guides, 
started one fine morning to see it the properties were safe, 
taking with me provisions for the day, and anticipating 
neither danger nor difficulty in reaching the place, having 
passed over the ground six times already. 1 wound my way 
across the couloirs by the col, crossed it, climbed about 500 
feet, and found the tent in safety. No person who has not 










companies raised for service in the Highlands in the reign of 


ith the exception 
of a greater increase of feathers in the bonnet, it appears to 
have remained without material change. In the newspapers 


ndon for His Majesty’s 














ess, and at last, of course, down would come the big 
one, And this is the mountain which a writer has said pre- 
sents no aspect of destruction about its cliffs; “It is, on the 
contrary, an unaltered monument seemingly sculptured long 
ago.” Every one knows the posmage—6 fine one undoubtedly, 
but not in accordance with facts. The Matterhorn rains down 

day and night, rocks and stones, and stones and rocks; it will 
~— day be es famous for its avalanches as the Jungtrau is for 

ers, 

I turned back at last, and being foolish enough to leave my 
axe behind in passing the tent, siipped in cons+quence on the 
top of one of the couloirs near the col: by a mere chance [ 
was stopped, and, but for it, should not be able to narrate the 
glories ot my solitary bivouac. I have, I think, sufficiently 
explained how it came to pass that I found myself at night on 
the Matterhorn on that i Some amiable critics have 
announced that I was endeavouring to make an ascent by my- 
self; I should be the first to laugh at apy idea so absurd; it 
was a combination of accidental circumstances that caused 
me to get alone on that day higher than any other person had 
previously been.— Alpine Journal. 








NAPOLEON’S LIFE OF CHSAR. 


The Caesar of to-day will not be lowered by his commen- 
taries. There is scarcely a hostile criticism to which Napo- 
leon’s Life of Ocsar is not fairly open —tediousness, inflation, 
double entendre, vanity of a most egregious and, to us, scarcely 
intelligible kind—and yet it js a great book, and may on the 
whole elevate an Imperial reputation. The knowledge of 
which it is full is compressed, till whole chapters like 
extracts from some great dictionary; the style, too full of 
thought, suggests the grace of siep which may yet remain to 
@ woman with child; the leading dogma is false from the be- 
ginning; the nuance is always one “I paint @ portrait—from 
a mirror.” And yet gravid and tumid, sophistical and egois- 
tic, the book is a great book. Nobody capable of understand- 
ing it, who reads it through, will doubt that its author bas 
great brain, a head at once capable of invention and geuerali- 
zation, a mind which gazes on the great plain of history from 
an eminence, and not from an equal level. The scholar who 
reads it carefully will convict the Emperor of one or two v' 
serious mistakes, the historian may demur ad initio to b 
view of the bases upon which the power of the Patriciat 
rested, the critic can point to an epigram or two which is 80- 
phistical without being pointed, and the politician, if citizen 
of a free State, will solemnly protest against this new Eacy- 
clical of autocracy, this condemnation of all that is peculiar 
to liberty in favour of the divine right of statesmanship and 

wer. Not one of those classes will, however, declare the 

ife a poor Life, a work either in conception or execution un- 
worthy of a ruler of men. Not one will, we think, deny that 
its perusal has given him new ideas; that through it runs 
view consistent, intelligible, and great; that he has risen from 
it with his perceptions enlarged, bis judgment of Roman his- 
tory half unconsciously but still obviously modified. He may 
struggle against its leading idea, as the French critics do, he 
may utterly deny and repudiate it, as Englishmen will do, 
but he will never again contend that it is one beneath or out- 
side the region of fair and temperate discussion. The idea of 
the work is that there came a time to Rome, that there will 
therefore come to all great nations a time in which, if society 
is not to fall to pieces, to — as by the succession of invo- 
juntary suicides possible in a madhouse, the energies of the 
people must be concertrated in the hands of an individual, 
who thenceforward will be for all good purposes the 
who may personally be intriguant, lecher, murderer, v 

Pon’ Maximus may also be—but who, ha 
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brain to interpret and fulfil the hidden needs of mankind, to| self to state dignities, and merit ihe einge of his Slow. 
read the auguries which imperi nations, is thenceforward to be | citizens, the was constrained from youngest age 
ed, assumes thenceforward that authorit; by ight divine to undergo the most varied trials. .He was required to pos- 
w h the Middle Ages attributed at once to birth to nomi-| sess dexterity of body, cores stone for military exer- 
sguion Be the mouth-piece of the Church Universal. We deny | cises, the knowledge of civil and religious laws, the talent of 
alike and equally postulate and conclusion, that Rome would | commanding an army or directing a fleet, of admi 
have perished but for Caesar, and that the world can again need | the town or commanding a province ; and the obligation 
srnether if Rome Paria Welch waderticn Gass bee re eater ONT ecied,in. too ere ot tha poopin apes 
w if had ed humanity would have lost any- it united, e eyes of the people, upon 
we leave e > on eet point just 2s the invested with different dignities, the considera- 


tion attached to each of them. pag r 3 long time, he who 
was honoured with the confidence of hia fellow-citizens, be- 


human , and secondly, that as incomplete work can | sides nobility of birth, enjoyed the triple prestige given by the 
never be work, and, was Be without the| functian of judge, priest, and warrior.” 
—the domination of the race without the dominion Yet it is the Roman, not the English Patriciat which Na- 


; of 
the city, the dominion of the city without the dominance 
the individual—it was as well that the Cesar should be born 
as that the poppy should yield flower and “head.” But when 
tad Cinate, Yoekace he Wen, is dinined ene nciple, we deny 
him. That Rome needed some one who d restore the 


poleon describes, Or is it conceivable that any intellect could 
devise a subtler apology for the base entowrage, the oppro- 
brium of his own reign, than this ?— 

“ In times of transition, when # choice must be made be- 
tween a glorious past and an unknown future, the rock is, that 
bold and unscrupulous men alone thrust themselves for- 
ward ; ¢chers, more timid, and the slave. of prejudice, remain 
in the shade, or offer some obstacle to the movement which 
hurries away society into new ways. It is always a great 


bore q 
the history of the time. That it was impossible to fulfil the| eyii for a country,a prey to agitations, when the party of the 


want without merging Law—that concrete and active expres- 
sion of the soundest judgments and strongest wills in a whole 
nation—in the will of an individual is Napoleon’s unjustified 
assumption. His deduction that the case can recur is still 
more entirely baseless. It is intelligible that among a Pagan 
people, with only the republican and the monarchica! formulas 
before them, in a warlike and therefore uninventive age, men 
should imagine that only a genius could interpret a race, only 
an individual be beyond corru only a military chief be 
strong enough to coerce the ions. But the world since 
Ceesar has discovered a better interpreter of the nations than 
genius, a force less bribable than individual ascendancy, a 
power greater than that of military o: i ‘ ly, re- 
ae ply government, and the man who aspires to be 

now must show that he represents the nation, not that 
he is above corruption, not that he is only, but that he 
Tepresents better, that he is leas corruptible, that he is far 
more powerful than the Representative Body, which, unlike 
him, can ore its task without repressing National Life. 
The people of Rome, grown great | and rulers of men, 
were indeed compelled by nature, by their successes as by 
their weakness, to abdicate their personal and immediate rule, 
but that in the abdication they were bound to enthrone a per- 
sonal representative is pure assertion. Suppose Cassar with 
his administrative power had entertained and fulfilled the idea 
which we think we can a was in the brain of Marius, to 
transmute the ancient Senate into a true representation of 
Rome, Rome in the broadest sense of that great word, were to 
have re-invigorated the sovereign body, made it responsible, 
invested it with that strange power of to meet circum- 
stances which belong neither to the Patriciat, nor to the in- 
dividual King, nor to an edifice, nor to a law, nor to any other 
work of man’s hand save a parliament alone, how then? Is 
it proved that Augustus would then have been needed, or that 
Caligula would have been unavoidable? Napoleon wring of 
the ancient world may have held himself released from the 
need of discussing that point—though he understands Marius, 
and expressly condemns Clodius for re-establishing “ Colle- 
gia,” é.¢., political clubs—but till he has answered it his 
theory has no bearing on modern life. 

Let us set aside the theory, which is, however, made un- 
naturally prominent by Napoleon’s idea, patent through all 
the later chapters of his volume, that his own antitype is not 

Augustus, but Julius Casar, and turn to the book it- 
self. Its special merit is, we think, clear. It is the judgment 
of @ statesman versed in affairs, conversant with a people 
Roman in many of their ideas, Roman in more of their insti- 
tutions, a people formed under the Roman law and Roman 
conscription, ofa man familiar with democratic principles 
and ae ee. = the apy armies and the 
government of a nation m et full of free ideas, upon a 
society which at one nameet dorvia the poor which 
France for one moment is now developing. It is a written 

possessed 


brace the new ideas, to direct by moderating them. Hence 
profound divisions. On the one side, unknown men often 
take possessions of the good or bad passions of the crowd ; on 
the other, honourable men, immoveable or morose, oppose all 
progress, and by their obstinate resistance excite legitimate im- 
and lamentable violence. The opposition of these 

it has the double inconvenience of leaving the way clear 
to those who are less worthy than themselves, and of throw- 
ing doubts into the minds of that floating mass, which judges 
parties much more by the honourableaess of men than by the 
value of ideas. . . To constitute his party, it is true, he 
had recourse to agents but little estimated ; the best architect 
can build only with the materials under his hand; but his 
constant endeavour was to associate to himself the most trust- 
worthy men, and he spared no effort to gain by turns Pom- 
bey, Cresent, Cicero, Servilius, Capio, Q. Fufius Calenus, 
. Bulpicius, and many others. ln moments of transition, 
when the old system is at an end, and the new not yet estab- 
lishment, the greatest difficulty consists, not in overcoming 
the obstacles which are in the way of the advent of a régime 
demanded by the country, but to establish the latter solidly 
‘by establishing it upon the concurrence ef honourable men 
penetrated with the aew ideas, and steady in their principles.” 
Cromwell's instruments and Washington’s were not of the 
baser kind, but still there is all that can be said for Fleury 
and Persigny said well, and the history of Rome is illustrated 
by thesaying. The Emperor clearly believes that the history 
of Rome throughout is that of a struggle between aristocracy 
and democracy, the ancient families who built up the great- 
ness of the State and their own fortunes and the people form- 
ed partly by their conquests—the democracy of which the 
Gracchi were the orators, Sylla the curb, Marius the stern 
soldier, and Cesar the most competent and successful ruler. 
His description of the growth of the factions, though like all 
the book too compressed, is full of interest, for he shows us 
the policy of the parties, the social causes of their inveteracy, 
the character of the Roman demos, a vast crowd of 
scarred and poverty-stricken soldiers, the efforts of the patrici- 
ans to compromise by surrendering every power save the - 
est—their property and their control of religion ; the diffical: 
ties which sprang from the dual executive, the necessity for 
incessant wars to distract popular attention and thin the de- 
mos, the reasons which made agrarian laws seem even to 
men like Cesar absolutely essential to the safety of a State 
which otherwise would have contained only latifundia—say 
plantations—and slaves. Slavery is declared in one coldly 
wise sentence to be —— to order, as creating a class 
“ disinkerited of all the advantages though intimately bound 
up-with all the wants of ordinary life,” and the risk which, 
from this cause hung over Rome is never quite lost sight of. We 
see in fact the society of Rome as it existed just before the 
— the patricians legally masters of the basin of the 
itewranean, ruling and plundering all arouud the great 
inland sea ; the plebs poverty-stricken but all trained to arms 
and immensely numerous through the comprehension of Italy 
within the city privileges ; the armies Marian, ¢. ¢., democratic 
at heart despite their adh to Sylia, the Jacobin violence 
of all parties, and the ascendency acquired by three nobles, 
Pompey as conqueror, Crassus a8 owner of the bulk of the 


Opicion on Roman history by a man who, himself 
at once of the literary e statesmanlike powers, under- 
stands how Caius Gracchus could be formidable, for he ex- 
pelled Louis Blanc; how Sylla could be reverenced, for his 
pp t was Cavaignac; how Crassus could be powerful, 
for he knew Laffitte ; how a popular orator could lead masses, 
- ‘ee cee ete of 06 of 0 men who can rea- 
ze the an aristocracy when possessed of ‘ F 
for he has lived in England; the cry of a p mere ané foperty of Rome, Cxsar ~ noble with Marian ideas 
has comprehended France; the needs which evolved a auaher Seren a hich great democracy. The 
Cassar, for they ~~ himself upon a Casar’s throne, Every- biteer hms noe = ae Sesame tesaed, te 
where through the book there is this modern thought applied ul a = ata, wep —— wae ay 
to ancient, halt-revealed facts, this magnesium light set burn-| ™/imslg masters of the republic, and who though possessed 
ing +4 ™ lain the of the w-ya> it possible to defend | Or corn eady, ry at the nents af 4.. eon 
; , 
= P e main tish history better than wealthy ‘enough 0 ae od Rd bos till half the 
“That corner of land, situated on the bank of the Tiber, | the i phadabiaicanah 
and predestined to hold the empire of the world, inclosed| Te Emperor's estimate of Cmsar is not yet complete, and 
within ae we see, fruitful germs which demanded a| it is hardly fair to criticise it till he has reached a subsequent 
rapid aio mn. This could only be effected by the absolute | stage in his career. He contents himself for the present by eu- 
independence of the most enlightened class, seizing for its own | logizing his hero and explaining his claims to the affections 
profit all the prerogatives of royalty. The aristocra’ go-|of Rome. Chief of a house so old that he could without 
vernment has this advantage over monarchy, that it is more | seeming absurd declare himself on the hustings representa- 
immutable in its duration, more constant in ils designs, more | tive of Anchises and Venus, he was still the nephew and heir 
faithful to traditions, and that it can dare everything, because |ot Marius, whom the democracy had loved. Thoroughly 
where a t number share the veponaibility no one is in-| educated, and full of that artificial, almost foppish refine- 
dividually mnsible, Rome, with its narrow limits, had no| ment which is almost a quality with the true patrician, his 
sy need of the concentration of authority in a single hand, ony abilities were early perceived by Sylla, who gave him 
but it was in need of a new order of things, which should give | his first political start in life, and he is thus described on his 
to the great free access to the supreme power, and should | entry into public affairs:— 
second, by the allurement of honours, the development of the| “To bis natural qualities, developed by a brilliant educa- 
faculties ofeach. The grand object was to create a race of| tion, were added physical advantages. his tall stature, his 








honest, or that of the good, as Cicero calls them, do not em- | back 





men of choice, who, succeeding each other with the same| rounded and well-proportioned limbs, stamped his person 
principles and the same virtues, should perpetuate, from gene- | with 4 grace that distinguished him from all others. He hed | 
ration to generation, the system most calculated to assure the | black ey<s, a piercing look, a pale complexion, a straight and 

greatness of their country. The fall of the king! power was | high nose. His mouth, small and regular, but with rather 

thus an event favourable to the development o me. The | \hidk lips, gave a kindly expression to the lower part of his | 
patricians monopolized alone during a long time the civil, | face, whilst his breadth of brow betokened the development 

military, and religious employments, and, these employments | of the intellectual faculties. His face was full, at least, in his 

being fur the most part annual, there was in the Senate bag rh for in his busts, doubtless made towards the end of | 
hardly a member who had not filled them: so that this as-| his life, his features are thinner, and bear traces of fatigue. | 
sembly was composed of men formed to the combats of the| He had a sonurous and penetrating voice,a noble gesture, | 
Forum as well as to those of the field of battle, schooled in| and an air of dignity reigned over all his person. His con-| 
the difficulties of the administration, and ind wortby, by ms poy at first Gallente. became robust by a frugal regimen | 
an experience laboriously acquired, to preside over the des-| and the habit of exposing himself to the inclemency of the | 
linies of the Republic. ‘They were not classed, as men are in| weather. Accustocaed from his youth to all bodily exercises, | 
our modern society, in envious and rival specialities ; the war-|he was a bold horseman, and bore privations and fatigues 

Tior was hot seen there despising the civilian, the lawyer or| without difficulty. Habitually temperate, his health was im- 
orator standing a from the man of action, or the priest neither by excess of labour nor by excess of pleasure. | 
isolating himself from all the others. Ia order to raise him- wever, On two oceasions—the first at Cordubs, the second | 


| 





with 


The Emperor does not his excessive passion for 
women, indeed he uses it as a reply to very much graver 
charges, or his ambition, but describes him as free from per. 

rancour, and in a measure at least from personal self 
seeking. In the bold and somewhat rhetorical close of this 
first volume, he claims for bis hero the praise of deep convic- 
tions and steady adherence to them, and shows that the in. 
stant he became Consul he carried out the measures his party 
had always demanded. If we were to select a chapter as 
evidence of the author’s power, it would be his account of 
Cwsar’s agrarian law, the remarkable series of measures by 
Trallan yoomen, relleved: Rome of its: most scrioes danger 

yeomen, me oO ous 

the crowd of impoverished veterans, satisfied the claims of 
the Italian colonists, and yet abstained from either piun 
or affronting the great aristocracy which bad for ages 
these laws. The idea of the whole chapter is to describe 
Caesar as a statesman above the factions, a man so great that 
he could realize the wants of the demos without fe 
hatred against other orders in the State. In this the Empe- 
ror succeeds, and succeeds also in reminding the world that 
except against the Orleans family he f has never be- 
trayed apy personal spite. Throughout the book there is a 
ward glance upon his own situation, upon the measures 
which he, also heir of Marius, also a statesman, also repre- 
sentative of order and democracy, has taken, which if it some- 
times impairs his impartiality, always lights up the ancient 
time with new and strangely powerful glare. 

We should have said something of the English translation, 
which bears traces of hurry, but for one fact. The Emperor 
read the proofs himself, and as he knows English just as well 
as French, the words must be accepted as conveying at all 
events the meaning he intended to express. 








DIAMONDS; PHILOSOPHY. 


One reason, perhaps, why ladies are so seldom learned is 
that Philosophy is the natural enemy of their most darling 
art—that of dress. It is always making some rude discovery 
or other with d to their cherished ornaments. Beauty, 
sweeping to her triumphs at the opera or ball, stately in sil 
and radiant in I oy is to unphilosophical eyes something 
marvellous, The common mind is satisfied to contemplate 
the delightful sight, and to believe that silks and satins, pearls 
and diamonds, all the armoury of her charms in fact, were 
created on purpose to make her irresistible, from some such 
mysterious source of loveliness as herself. They are no more 
inclined to question whence and how all her weapons of gen- 
tle conquest are derived, than the enchanted world was to 
ask where Aphrodite came from when sbe rose one fine morn- 
ing upon the waves of the Zgean Sea. But Philosophy is a 
morose and an insensible bore, who sneers at ail these pretty 
things, and gets out his crucible and microscope to examine 
them. * * Even her jewels—the flashing lightnings of her 
Olympian throne—cannot escape Philosophy ; her — he 
says, are what an oyster does when he is tickled, of 
laugbing; her malachites are carbonate of copper; her jas- 
pers mere flint-stones; her jet is cannéel coal; and her dia- 
monds—her regal, glorious diamonds, which have come down 
in the family of Beauty ever since the sea-spray ——- 
upon Venus into armiets, carcanets, and parures about the 
neck and wrists of the Goddess of Love—Philosophy sa: 
they are nothing but carbon, and that some day, out of black. 
lead or coke, or common charcoal at sixpence a basket, he 
will make such glittering trash to any amount! 

Nevertheless, Beauty wisely turns away from the horrid 
sage, and continues to dote upon diamonds; so do we all— 
those who own them, and those who only see them glitter 
through the jewellers’ lattices, or upon the breasts of the 
Queens of Fashion. How mych does it matter, after all, what 
they and what they are made of? for, if it comes to that, 
the lové¥y wearer herself is composed, as those di: 
people tell us, of a lot of ugly chemicals, which never yet pre- 
vented a heart from b for her sake. “ Down with the 
philosophers,” then, rather than dispense with those beautiful 
and rare stones, which sparkle in the lamp-light like earthly 
rainbows, and which condense upon a lady’s little finger the 
wealth of a province or the ransom of a prince. They are 
lovely, and that is enough for Loveliness. They are rare too, 
and thatis better still; for if Loveliness could wear the dew- 
drops of an April morning, of which the milkmaid’s foot scat- 
ters ten thousand, we fear, besides being damp, that she wonld 
call them “common.” Being beautiful and rare, however, 
the world is in love with them, and all of us are fascinated by 
the history of great diamonds. When the Exhibition of 
1851 opened, people went first of all to the gold cage of the 
Koh-i-noor, to gaze at the little prismatic pebble on its 
violet cushion. An Indian historian has told us that that gem 
is unlucky, and has brought death or disease to everybody 
that ever owned it. We think we know a great many ee 
who would chance the ill-luck to be master of “the Mountain 
of Light.” Imagine yourself carrying a computed value of 
two millions sterling in the corner of a bag wy ae 
you might do if you owned it. Then there is the famous Pitt 
or Regent diamond, which the Earl of Chatham’s grandfather 
bought for £20,400, and sold—keen old connoisseur—for 
£135,000; a stone that Napoleon I. wore on the hilt of his 
sword at his coronation, and which is still “ the jewel” of the 
jewels of France. The Pigot diamond, too, which now 
glistens, as they say, upon the dusky Queen of an ian 
harem: the Emperor of Austria’s great egg brilliant; the 
Nassick stone, od the pe. Ppa water in the world ; and that 
great Muscovite gem which was once the eye of Buddh till 
impious hands blinded the god and sold his “eyesight” to 
Prince Orloff, who got for it out of Catherine of Russia £90,000 
in roubles, an annuity of £400 a year, and his patent of nobi- 
lity. Beauty is quite right, that such historiettes are not tri- 
fling, and their subjects—their beautiful, dancing, glancio 
gorgeous subjects—are things for the feminine heart to 
about with admiration and longing. The dames of India call 
them affectionately “santosh,” “ contentments,” as if there 
were not much left to long for in the world when once a fine 
and fair cut diamond glitters on breast or forehead. 

Among “fashionable movements” recently recorded, one 
of this distinguished family, “ the Great Diamonde,” has just 
changed its residence. The Sanci stone belonged, as far back 
as the heralds of the Ars Lapidaria trace it, to Charles the 
Bold of Bargundy. Tuence it came into the keeping of the 
Italian House whose name it bears. But it was too magni- 
ficent for private life, and very early in its glittering career it 
passed into the jewel chamber of France. Louis XIV. wore 
it at his coronation, so did Louis XV.; it was set in a sceptre, 
and afterwards in a crown of state. But when the mob 
sacked the Tuileries, in 1739, the Sauci diamond got into sans- 
culotte keeping, and was lost ty of till the Queen of Ferdi- 
nand VIL of Spain purchased it for a sackfui of doubloons. 
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Doulton, for the or amendment of the present !aw on 
the relation of p= ma aod workmen ? hard-hesded 
Leeds men are CS ye 
——a an about it, but w 
reply. 
principles yes, but in practice he thought that e body who 
could pay should pay. Or compulsory education ell, he 
was favourable to that “as a measure of abstract principle’ 
—® measure is concrete, and what is concrete abstract ?—but 
he “ doubted whether it would work well in this country.” It 
might, one ives, in Laputa, but then Leeds electors were 
unately not asking about Laputa, but Leeds. Was he 
for or against the Permissive Bill? He had the greatest 
for the Permissive Bill. He really wanted tosuppress 
drunkenness, but doubted if that were the best way. There 
might be a better, —“ It was possible that on further considera- 
tion he might be in favour of it, but at present he saw some 
objections to it.” In the midst of sll this came up half-a- 
dozen times the main point—the question of suffrage. Would 
Lord Amberley vote for Mr. Baines’s Bill, making a six-pounds 
rental the limit of suffrage instead of ten? The question was 
at first asked as a pure matter of form, Lord Amberley’s first 
speech having gone tar beyond that point, but as the evening 
advanced the interrogatories grew earnest and even angry. 

Viscount Amberley answered them all, frankly and in a 
way fully. The gallant little man never skulked the most 
d le position, never even said, as he might have done, 
that he was going to speak specially on that point, but he had 
altered his mind, and he did not know what tosay. True, how- 
ever, to his plucky resolve to strip himself bare, he said pretty 
clearly that, showed his audience that he was still thinki 
and, we fear, materially diminished his own chances. He di 
not entirely repudiate his former speech. No, “he adhered 
to that fully,” he was still willing “ that every intelligent and 
honest man should be admitted to the suffrage,” but “it was 
not altogether in his power to say whether the £6 household- 
ers, whether all of them at any rate, had those qualifications.” 
He “ hesitated to give a positive opinion on the point, because 
he felt that at a future time he ht see reason to change his 
opinion.” The electors who had 
ley thought the payment of taxes a sufficient qualification 
looked dreadfully blank at this, so the speaker explained his 
view still further, “As you are aware, I am very much in 
favour of extending the franchise to the working classes, and 
of giving them a proper representation; and if I find that the 
object cannot be accomplished in the way I myself should 
wish, { should in all probability vote for Mr Baines’s 
Bill. At the same time I don’t find myself in a 
meng = to give a positive promise on this matter.” The real 
dea io Lord Amberley’s mind was probably the sound one 
that he wanted to give working-men a representation, a real 
and adequate representation, without swamping everybody 
else, but he had only inchoate ideas how to do it; he knew 
the indefiniteness of his own ideas, and he consequently ut- 
tered sentences more widely opposed to his father’s prin ples, 
his own principles, Tory principles, and Radical principles 
than any we ever remember to have read. * * 

The meeting ended nominally in a resolution requiring 
further explanations, but really in a conviction that Lord Am- 
berley will make a creditable politician, but is not as yet the 
man either to lead the democracy or to represent We 
agree with the meeting, all the more because on the following 
day Lord Amberley swallowed himself again, and agreed to 
vole for Mr. Baines’s suffrage Bill.—Spectator, March 18. 


2». 


RELATIONS WITH THE U. 8. 

Lord Russell, in laying on the table of the House of Lords, 
on Thursday night, notice of the termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty with Canada twelve months hence, made a state- 
ment, gyre intended as an anawer to a speech of Mr. 
Bright’s in the House of Commons ten days ago, in which he 
char the Government with unfriendly conduct towards 
the Government of the North. With regard to the acknow- 
ledgment of the South as belligerents, we think the reply was 
scarcely needed. It would have been angoatine to dela it 
without grievous injury to the interests of all ies, ith 
regard to the “ suppressed” despatch of the question, 
Lord Russell could not publish it because no copy was left 
with him, And of its pacific wording he said nothing, be- 
cause he sincerely doubted its drift, as did Lord Palmerston. 
On the Alabama Lm Lord Russell wisely enough said 
little, Every one admits it was a discredit to our Government, 
though probably more of a bungle than of wilful neglect. In 
the matter of the rams the Government did all that could have 
been asked of them, and on the whole we hold, with Lord 
Russell, that there is not a shadow of good reason why the 
North should charge unfriendliness on the Government,— 
though it might pom without injustice do so on the Op- 

sition, an Fares 2 even on the majority of both Houses ot 

‘arliament. But the North is not, we believe, quite so childish 
as to wish to fight mi merely 


cross.” —Ditto, March 


because we are “nasty and 





THE DEFENCES OF CANADA. 

The House of Commons decided on Thursday night by a 
vote of 275 to 40 that Great Britain would do its dat ‘uhe 
the United States liked it or not, and that if Canada were in- 
vaded Canada would be defended by Jand as well as by sea. 
The debate was nominally about a grant of £50,000 for the 
fortifications of Quebec, but really about the propriety of de 
fending Canada at all. The Opposition was led by Mr. G. 
Bentinck, who simply resisted the grant for fortifications, but 
those who wished to desert Canada ranged themselves behind 
him, and showed their hands so completely that the stout old 
——— is wrong-headed but not exactly the man to hand 
his household over to burglars for fear,he should get hurt— 
refused to vote for his own motion, and left the doctrinaires to 
vote by themselves, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Cardwell 
were both clear as to the necessity of detending Canada by 
Jand ; those who resisted allowed for the sake of their seats 
that we must fight by sea, and all parties united in deprecat 
ing the idea that England was hostile to the United States. 
Mr. Disraeli was emphatic as to the duty of the country, and 
showed amidst constant ons that the “impossibility of 
defending Canada” existed only in the imagination of men 
who did not wish to defend it.— Ditto. 


>. 


INCIDENTS OF THE CommiTrgee Rooms.—During the week 
no Jess a personage than the Premier was put in the box—no 
in the chair—for all witnesses in these inquiries are allowed 
to sit. Lord Palmerston had been called by the promoters of 
the Dover, Deal, and Sandwich Railway, and gave his evi- 
dence strongly in favour of the scheme, his local interest in 
the matter being, of course, bis official residence at Walmer 
Castle. In the committee-rooms even the Premier bad to un- 
dergo the ordeal of cross examination, but “the hero of a 
hundred (wordy) fights” far more formidable than anything 


In | route 
I 


jeved that Lord Amber- | Canadians 


some poy Fog samples of paper have been recently 
r. To 


W.| Mr. Layard, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who gave 


he had to encounter there, was more than equal to the occa- 
sion. In cross-examination his lordship tii casiaans 
to the effect : “ Did you not speak quite as ly a few years 
ago in favour of another scheme, that took quite a different 

?” “Oh, yes,” said the adroit fencer, “I very likely did, 
for I dare say it was the best before the public then, as I think 
this is the best line before the public now.” “You may & 
down.” It was a neat thing for the old man to say, but it 
not save oe. which was thrown out. 

Other, most equally experienced witnesses, are as 
severely tried, or more so, than Lord Palmerston. On Thurs- 
day we sympathised deeply with a gentleman of unspotted 
local repute, who, in advocacy of a narrow-gauge line from 
Plymouth to Okehampton, had the information dragged out 
of him that, ly, he was not familiar with the orange 
trade, buthe knew that the rapid transit of fruit was very im- 
portant. “So,” said the learned opponent, “ you know nothing 
about the orange trade, but you think it would be enough to 
make thisline pay?” Another, slow in hearing, but quick in 
speech, who strangely op both of two lines which seemed 
likely to be of advan to this principle, shouted, “ We want 
both sea and land rm sea fixes the railway ‘rate.’” 
Another witness, a “general manager,” was terribly pressed 
by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who would not accept the inge- 
chee verbiage of his “learned friend,” but must know who 

l, or ager, or anybody—“ represented the 
company here,” and “whether the witness would pledge 
his company that they would not, by their present bill, if 
obtained, disturb the _ (in relation to the same loca- 
lities) of last session.” me sort of answer ‘was obtained, and 
our impression from the affair was that nothing should come 
there, or had any chance of passing the ordeal of a parliamen- 
tary committee, unless it was fit to be turned outside in and 
upside down or unless the promoters had money and power 
enough to buy up or overbear all opposition.— y News. 








Tue Prince or Wares; Canapa.—Mr. W. F. Friend has 
had the honour of submitting to the Prince of Wales, the 
views taken by him in Canada. H.R. H., it will please the 
to hear, displays a very warm interest in all that 
concerns their country, and remembers with friendship the 
spots where he met with such a kind and hearty reception. 
The Prince has ordered several pictures of Mr. Friend, and 
doubtless those who either take a personal, general, or artistic 
interest in the scenic souvenirs of Canada, will be glad to see 
or obtain these views derived from so authentic a source. 
The views of the Falls of Niagara for the first time give the 
full notion of the magnitude and grandeur of the fall of the 
immense body of water, while cheery Quebec and py Mon- 
treal, and many lovely and wild spots of the St wrence, 
stand out in fi reliefs and reality in those faithful delineations. 





A Lrserat Trrompn.—The election for North Wilts in 
place of Mr. Sothern-Escourt has produced a feeling of vexa- 
tion amongst the Conservative party, and has proportionately 
elated their qos. It was generally believed that there 
would have been no opposition to Lord Robert Bruce, the 
Liberal, but this hope was disappointed at the last moment 
when a Conservative candidate was found in the person of 
Mr. Fowler, a member of a London commercial firm. Mr. 
Fowler’s ny aged denounced the coalition which he declar- 
ed to exist to hand over the vacant seat to the Liberals, 
but it was denied that any such understanding existed, and 
the new candidate refused to go to the poll. A show of 
hands, therefore, at the hustings decided the affair; and as 
at this stage of the proceedings there were only some eight 
or ten hands held up for Mr. Fowler and a | number 
for Lord Bruce, the latter was declared to be duly elected. 
The incident merely shows that spending money in the 
present condition of a moribund Parliament is equivalent to 
throwing it away.—Huropean Times. 





Discovery or AncreNT PaPer.—We understand that 
disco- 
vered by ulmia Smith. We have not yet learned the 
full details, but we believe that in examining some writs to 
of various counties, bearing dates of the end of the 
ane century, Mr. Smith oe they were written on 
, and noton parchment, as usual. No mill seems 

to oat been established in England before’ the end of the 
sixteenth century, and, whether of English or foreign manu- 
facture, this recently discovered paper is very curious, and 
still more so if it proves to be English made, and probably 
a century older than any previously known. The discovery 
has excited much interest in the Record Office —Birmingham 
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The Old World. 

From papers brought by the Liverpool steamer of the 28rd 
ult., we learn that the attention of the House of Commons was 
given for a brief period, on the 20th, to certain points that 
bear upon the relations subsisting between Great Britain and 
the U.S.—A question on the part of Mr. Gregory brought up 


cold comfort to the British holders of cotton destroyed by or- 
der of the Southern Confederacy, and expressed a general ex- 
pectation that British claims upon what was seized at 
Savannah, and brougkt on here for sale, would be fairly met and 
adjudicated. As however it seems impossible for any of 
our speakers in Parliament to be correctly informed touching 
American affairs, Mr. Layard of course made one comical 
blunder. He spoke of the cotton being removed hither, 
lest it might fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
capturers of Savannah will probably smile at such a 
reason being assigned.—The other conversation (for it was 
nothing more) was d propos to the defences in Canada and at 
home, and occurred while the House was in Committee on | 
the Army Estimates. A sketch of it may be found under the 
usual heading ; but the reader will scarcely expect us to waste 
space in comments.—On the following night, the Government 
sustained a defeat, on a subject of very slight importance, 
and by a vote which shows that there was no approach to a 
party trial of strength. For several sessions past, an effort 
has been made to abolish the tax on fire insurances, small in 





with singular tenacity; and it has been now wrenched fro, 
him by a division of 187 against 65. 

The Queen, we are very glad to learn, was to hold a thing 
court on the 28th ult., invitations to which were not to ber. 
stricted to diplomatic and official circles. We would fain sy 
herein an indication that her Majesty is gradually 

from retirement. Her uncle, the King of the Belgians 

at the latest date, was expected on a visit at Buckingham Py, 
lace, would surely counsel an effort in that direction —g, 
Rutherford Alcock, who lately returned home on leave of ap. 
sence from his postin Japan, succeeds Sir Frederick Bruce y 
Minister to China.—Lord Amberley, the youthful son and heip 
of Earl Russell, has bungled a little at his second appearang: 
in political life. His first was at a Reform Meeting at Leeds 
some two months ago, when he made his début as a vey 
democratic young nobleman. Leeds, the head-quartes 
of Radicalism, was so well pleased with him, that he was ip. 
vited to come down again and trot himself out before th 
Electors, ih view of the coming dissolution of Parliament 
But in the interim the young hot-head had cooled down con. 
siderably, whether under parental advice we cannot say; & 
least his position, laid down as it was with admirable frank. 
ness, by no means agreed with that originally assumed by 
him. He would,and he would not. He desired to bea 
out-and-out Reformer; but he was not quite sure about the 
most judicious course. He couldn’t swallow a suffrage basej 
upon a £6 rental. -In short, as one of our London contea. 
poraries has it, he “ whittled away” nearly all his previow 
promises, and grievously disappointed the popular ¢. 
pectations. The meeting therefore would not take him 
up as a candidate, and he was apparently doomed to try his 
luck with some other constituency. Again, however, 
the young gentleman changed his mind. The pillow gave 
him good counsel ; and he intimated, next day, that on the 
whole he thought he would swallow the six-pound franchise 
Thereupon the Leeds Liberals agreed to put him in nomi. 
tion, and he will probably stand for the borough—if he is ag 
once more mutable. The whole affair has caused consider 
able chuckling and good-humoured quizzing. Viscount Am- 
berley is advised in one journal that he has begun his politi- 
cal life a little too soon, and that it would be well for him to 
study the meaning which certain theologians have found ina 
certain text, “ Tarry at Jericho till your beards be grown.” 





Since the above was in type, the mails of the 25th ult. have 
been delivered. By condensed extracts above, it will be seen 
that American affairs have been still further the subject of Par- 
liamentary discussion. Earl Russell has amply vindicated 
the Government policy and conduct in the Upper House; 
while in the Lower the determination to stand by Canads 
and improve her defences has been verified by an immense 
majority, 275 against 40 votes. In the course of his speech, for 
which we regret that we have no room to-day, the Foreign Se 
cretary distinctly confirmed acurrent rumour. He stated that 
the final despatch concerning the 7rent was modified at the 
request of Prince Albert.—The King of the Belgians has 
arrived at Windsor Castle—Hopes are entertained that the 
great and disastrous iron-strike will soon cease, inasmuch 
a compromise between masters and men, labour and capital, 
is likely to be brought about.—Mr. Gladstone’s defeat in the 
matter of duty on Fire-Insurance, or the “ tax on prudence,” 
as it is called, gives rise to considerable remark, and is repre- 
sented as a very stinging affair for our brilliant Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.—Captain Anderson of the China, a very able 
and scientific seaman, is to command the Great Zastern on 
her voyage to lay the telegraphic cable. 





The War; the Fall of Richmond. 
At last, the pressure of superior force and the advantage 
of unlimited resources have told upon the weaker of the bel- 
ligerents, and the late successive disasters to the Confederate 


After a series of sanguinary engagements, fought mainly on 
the South-West side of Petersburg on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday last, it was determined by General Lee and Mr. 
Davis, that Petersburg and Richmond were no longer tenable. 
To what extent this conclusion had been anticipated, and the 
removal already carried out, is not absolutely known ; butit 
was on Sunday night that the final clearance was accomplish- 
ed by the departure of the Southern President, and it was on 
Monday morning that the doom of the Confederacy was seal- 
ed by the quiet march of General Weitzel’s division of col 
oured troops into Richmond, coming in from the North side. 
With the same malignant and disgraceful recklessness toward 
the fate of those whom they were leaving behind, which was 
manifested at Charleston and elsewhere, the retiring troops 
set fire to the public buildings and caused the destruction of 
one third of the city. It is true that, on this, as on similar 0c 
casions, silly allusions to the burning of Moscow were put 
forth; but the cases offer no parallel whatever. Lee's 
army retreated on the only line in any degree oped, 
namely that of the Danville rail-road, and its maim 
body was reported on Wednesday at Amelia Court-House, 
seventeen miles North-East of Burkesville, which latter is ® 
station where the first-named is crossed by the South-Side 
railroad connecting Petersburg with Lynchburg. But—and 
here is the great point of interest, regarding the ultimate fate 
of Lee and the hardly pressed remnant of his battalions—® 
portion of General Grant’s forces were already in possession 
of Burkesville, while the ever-active Sheridan, with his ca 
valry and two or three corps of infantry, was within a few 





amount but deemed vexatious to the payers. To this tax, on 


miles ouly of the Southern Generalissimo’s quarters. The 


the other hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer Das Crgg . 


cause have culminated in the evacuation of their capital . 
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stag at bay may prove dangerous to inferior or incautious as-/ A naval attack on the defences of Mobile was commenced on like and acceptable language with reference to the Queen and to 
sailants; yet in the end he generally falls a victim. Lee’s | the 28th ult., but the result does not appear to be known. | Canada.—Pass we the compliment to the Prussians, They have 
situation is unquestionably desperate. Johnson and Bragg | One of the U. 8. Monitors was blown up by a torpedo.—We | merited it ; there is considerable sympathy just now between 
are remote, and too closely hampered by Sherman, | have also to deplore the accidental burning of a Government Berlin and Washington.—But when it comes to Austria, risum 
to come to his asssstance, even if the road were | steam-transport, bringing invalid troops and refugees from | teneatis? It must be acknowledged that the Emperor is true 
open for them. Will Lee then fight still another fierce and| Wilmington. Not fewer than four hundred and fifty unfor-| to the instincts of his race in “having no sympathy with re- 
useless battle, or will he surrender ? Not a few calm thinkers | tunate creatures, including women and children, perished by | bellion anywhere,” for is he not kin to that Kaiser Francis 
sre of opinion that he has even now sullied his laurels, by the | this dismal event—A small steamer has been seized by «| or Joseph, who declined to allow Sir Humphrey Davy to be 
bloody resistance of last week. It was thought that he was| party of disguised “rebels” in Chesapeake Bay, and converted | presented at Court, because his Chamberlain bad informed 
too humane and high-minded a soldier, to sacrifice the lives of| into a “piratical cruiser.” It is strange what infatuation| him that Sir Humphrey had brought about a revolution 
pis men with the sole view of postponing the inevitable. A | there can be about an adventure so hopelessly rash and inde-| in chemistry? Still, it is droll to find an American 
telegram, ere we go to press, may solve the absorbing doubt. |fensible. Several U. 8. vessels are in pursuit. Probably the/ official thus referring to a country, with which his own 
The losses in last week’s succession of obstinate conflicts are | marauders will run their steamer ashore and escape. Can it| almost went to war within our memory, because 
not accurately defined ; nor indeed are they much considered,in | be, we say, the love of mischievous excitement that has | the latter manifested that prompt and pugnacious “ sympathy 
the excitement of rejoicing over the fall of Richmond. Gene-| prompted them, or is it an indication of that strong Union | with rebellion,” which was once its habitual boast.—Finally, 
ra] Grant roughly estimates that of the Federals at below seven | spirit of which one hears so much? we cannot avoid a smile at the omission of that staunch 


nd, while of Southern prisoners alone there have been ——— friend, that dearest ally, the Czar, from the compliments de- 
poe from fifteen to twenty thousand, including one thou-| P-S.—Yesterday afternoon it was officially announced that) signed for his colleagues. Ah! well, the story is an old one 


and able men in and around the city, and five thousand | “the beginning of the end” had — come. The retreating| now, at least to our readers. Russia was the sole power, that 

wounded in its hospitals. The guns taken are numbered by | rces of General Lee were —= on Thursday by Sheri-| distinctly counselled the Great Republic to dismember itself, 

hundreds; the store of war material was immense; twenty-| 4, and completely routed, half-a-dozen C. 8. General offi-| in place of fighting !|—Mr. Seward made a lively and quizzi- 

eight locomotives and one hundred and fifty railroad cars were | CT, including Ewell and Custis Lee, being captured, with | oa] speech, but it won't bear serious examination. 

left bebind—all tending to prove that, if the flight of the gov- | Several thousand prisoners, and such material of war as indi- 

ernmental departments was foreseen, the military evacuation | Cates a complete rout. It is then altogether probable, that Arrival of the New British Minister. 

was a summary proceeding. the week's list of stupendous events will close with the sur-| The Hon. Sir Frederick Bruce, G.C.B., arrived at this port 
Mr. Lincoln, who remained in the immediate neighbour- render of General Robert Lee himself—No tidings of Presi- yesterday morning, in the steam-ship China, of the Cunard 

hood of the army during the whole of the late operations, has | dent Davis and his Cebinet appear to be in town. The Con-| jing gir Frederick and his suite occupy apartments engaged 

risited both Petersburg and Richmond, occupying at the lat- | federacy is practically defunct. for them at the Clarendon Hotel. 

ter place the vacated Executive mansion of Mr. Jefferson 

Davis. A proclamation has been urged and expected from 
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Canada ; the St. Alban’s! Raiders. 





ne . In another column may be seen an abstract of Judge Smith’s Drama. 
i i the South to abandon all further resist- 
». — . eae amoas and magnanimous treatment. So recent judgment, as published byone of our cotemporaries. The} The pen is a cruel master. Writers know this, if readers do 
och rn a ap oe - nor can it be doubted that considera- interest in the decision is, however, considerably mitigated by | not. I advert to the fact b , at this t, I find myself 
ar, i peared ; 





: x . . the news that reaches us from Quebec. The United States | exhausted in the service of the feathered tyrant, and indisposed to 
ble difficulties herein mast be fils by the Newe —— vad Government, in view of all the pine and in view of| the exacting labour of dramatic criticism. This, indeed, must be 
the United States. In the first place—though it oe Ome | the fact that the Canadian Government is about to prosecute | my excuse to the reader for leaving unnoticed the few past topics 
us to dwell upon them—there are ene —_— the raiders for breach of neutrality, drops all further claims|°f interest that seem to invite careful comment, and only 
regarding slavery ond contoaaien. , “e al oo “™ “ ®| for their extradition. This is s wise and friendly act, and | S!#2cing here at the important theatrical events which are close 
spprehensions of Mr. Lincoln's political partisans, who fear) «+ the same time that was due to the Provincial authori-| ** #4. 

the influence of re-vnion upon their own position and pros- ties, who did their best to obtain justice, but could not con- First among these is the advent of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, at the 
pects. The South, restored to its power and influence, might trol @s edien ed Gate teed Sad ’ Broadway Theatre. Their first appearance will be made on the even- 
throw itself into the arms of the Democratic opposition, and |“ a. rurth i Nl “ ace 2 Bt, Catherine's. | ee eee em Agee the Eh. Tho plagpestonted ene “Haney 
so bring about eventually the downfall of the triumphant Re- | (, =, + gh per a ™ 4 prone . - ea the Eighth” and “The Jealous Wife.” There is already an eager de- 
publicans. We merely mention this point, and pass on to a ree dia ud . —_, 


mand for seats. Meanwhile the manager has adopted a high 
justitia / 1 ad . 
notice what more immediately concerns us, namely that seve- justitia scale of prices, for admission, &c., and has advertised that the 


‘ 2 We have not room to enter upon the more recent of the} choice of chairs and private boxes will be sold at auction on Mon- 
ral of the representatives of foreign powers at Washington, 


“BoBRPRseeiaeres sk 


il actions the Matti Ghannh it htinien danhatiialiliie tantaens debates in Parliament on the defences of Canada, and Great | day next. There is a speculative flavour in all this, which is not 
7% lachuding the Sema 2 = anaeeainet iis ror ture of | Dritain’s obligations and intentions concerning them. Never- agreeable. A phanix, however, is not captured every day—so we 
Pas their congratulations o the vernmen » OF 3 theless, the vote of 275 against 40, in favour of providing for must patiently endure a considerable deal of preliminary manage- 
the “ rebel” capital. We presume that this is the form per- fortifications, is very significant in its way, and will be highly rial pother. Let us hope that Mr. and Mrs. Kean, when they do 
ated missible in such cases; for it cannot be set and provided, acceptable to many of our loyal readers appear, will justify this unusual blowing of trumpets. 
ase ; seeing that while Austria, Prussia, Great Britain, and the ‘ On Monday next one of our best comedians, Mr. Davidge, has 
pad Swiss Republic took part in this bit of diplomatic ceremony, Two Accidents to Secretary Seward. 0 Benet, of theCiymplc. Bo will eppesr fe “The Seviows Fo- 
ense France, Russia, Spain, and Italy abstained therefrom. It is with very sincere regret that we record a rather serious mily ” and in “Toodles.” Asan artist, Mr. Davidge is bold rather 
1, for It is needless to recount how enthusiastically jubilant the | personal mishap, that occurred on Wednesday last at Wash- —_ oe ze, a ae cee Ba. phage ——, 
1 Se- North has been over this immense success. Indeed we could ington to the American Secretary of State. Being in @ car-| .cricature as Sleek, or such a nth buffon es —, May his 
that no more find reom for details of the rejoicing demonstrations, | riage the horses of which had run away and were uncontrolled, | anaience be fit and not few! 
t the than for particulars of battles or lists of killed and wounded. | he most imprudently jumped to the ground; and the conse- 


“* The Streets of New York’’ has been withdrawn, at this theatre, 
and a grand “Fairy Spectacle” is presently to be produced. 
Meantime “ London Assurance” has been played, in a very care- 
nected with the press, we think we see signs of intense weari-| but we are glad to believe that the ultimate results will be | ful and agreeable manner. 

ness with war per se ; nor do we doubt that, if this Republic| only some pain endured, and a detention from his official] On Monday night Mr. Edwin Forrest will play King Lear, at 


bas Apart from the speculators, the harpies who swindle Govern- | quences were a fractured arm and severe contusions about 

the 

has 

pital, 

- the escapes for six months the ill fate of a foreign war, it| duties at a period of exceeding interest. Mr. Seward’s narrow | Niblo’s. An occasional opportunity of seeing “ The Corsican 
108,” 

pre- 

or of 

able 


ment and People, the recruiting agents, and a few ghouls con-| the face. He was picked up insensible, and carried home; 


will become as much enamoured of peace as the Britannia | escape, by the way, illustrates once more the folly of incurring ween eae pesrdanenage Sone — 
of this day is said to be. Meanwhile, with somewhat |a certain and dangerous risk, in an effort to escape from a con- “0 ap caine it pose? Bom Ae vowed oar Ae 
questionable taste, a great public festival is planned/|tingent one. Two ladies, who were in the carriage with him, characters as Doricourt and Benedick and Rover—than in the som- 
in this city commemorating the result of that awful} remained in their seats—and were unhurt, when the runaways | }7. region of romantic and sentimental melo-drama. 

m Ob strife, which it would be wise to forget as soon as possible. | were stopped. 


To-night “The Unequal Match’’ will be again represented at 
In Charleston harbour too, by way of making the down-| The other accident to which we allude is an accidental] Wallack’s. Miss Henriques is particularly admired in thia piece, 
stricken South drain to the dregs the bitter cup of humiliation, | speech—for the Secretary of State could never have uttered | by her admirers. The entire performance, however, is too inter- 


there is to be a grand ceremony at Fort Sumter on Friday | it designedly. It was delivered on Monday last to a mob or| esting to be treated in a mere paragraph; and I must keep it in 
next, the anniversary of the firing of the first shot. But this| crowd, that had congregated about the State Department, and | ™ind for another time and a happier mood. MERCUTIO. 

is in the genius of the people. They cannot certainly be ac-|clamoured for a “few remarks” d-apropos to the capture *~ THE FRENCH THEATRE. ‘ 
cused of bloodthirstiness ; yet are their tender mercies cruel.| Richmond. It will be found in full elsewhere under the head- 

Mr. Ward Beecher, one of the fanatics who brought on the| ing, “ Mr. Seward’s Next Despatches ‘Boiled Down,’” and z.. emp ey oameteitinn neaeaem te 
insurrection, is to preach over the ruins a homily on good will | is really worth perusal, no less for what it asserts than for performance of Emile Augier’s Maitre Guérin, on Saturday last, 
toall men. At this day, Irishmen are compelled to cleanse| what it omits. At the same time it would hardly be fair to 


was in all respects excellent, and creditable to every member of 
the streets of that forlorn city, while lazy ne- | subject these off-hand words to a very critical examination ; and | the company who was on the boards. We ave rarely seen even a 
groes are fed upon government rations, and  are| it is indeed principally for thesake of getting alittle amusement| French play rendered with more intelligence and closer effect, 


pampered in their indisposition to work. Poor mis-| out of them, that we invite attention to them at all.—The| The piece is rather too long for our impatient New York audi- 
erable creatures, chanting their “bress the Lord!”|hit, then, at certain powers, over the shoulders of the| mes; but itis cleverly written, though it bears in many respects 
amid the applause of imported bystanders, how long do they | Emperor of China, is fair enough, though it would have been | * a ee 4 py na ais — ‘i 
Suppose that their shrewd new masters will give them “ un- | equally applicable to the Grand-Duke of any little German prin- a little ee nye me i rs pees 2 rr te hn ope ond 
requited” food? Already, the philosophic Tribune of this|pality—The allusion to the Sultan must have been made When a lady is breakfasting al freseo, her male visitors do not 
city has enunciated, for the benefit of its black brethren, the | ironically, for Mr. Seward could not but remember how Aus- 


a present themselves in evening dress and white cravats—unless 
stern doctrine, “ Root, ah, die!” The white men of the | tria tried in vain, some years ago, to prevail on that Sovereign | they would suggest the unpleasant idea of having been out all 
South have reaped a 


est from the whirlwind they|to deliver up certain Hungarian refugees who had taken | night. Neither do young fellows @ /a mode wear dress coats, with 
sowed ; but it is as nothing compared to the long agonies that | refuge in his dominions. It is plain, however, from their| coloured continuations. 

must overtake in the future the victims of a rash though not| cheers, that the listeners on this occasion construed Mr. 
mistaken philanthropy! The; same cool hearts and calcula- | Seward’s language as seriously meant.—In his mention of Pacts and Harncies. 
ting heads, that contemplate the extermination of a race akin | France, the Mexican difficulty was neatly smothered in a puff 


to their own, will have small pity for idlers of another brood,' of tobacco smoke.—For ourselves, the cotton venture told 
80 soon as their own tetend 
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Mr. H. A. Brown, Manager for the London Printing and Pub- 


lishing Company, is disposing of his collection of Portraits of 
are found to be at variance | well, and was a “ palpable hit;” though the same cannot be| eminent Britons and Europeans, at an extremely low rate. 


With the sentimentality which has served their purpose. said of the rejoinder to Lord Russell’s remark, made at mw A may be had in packets of fifty, ———_— organ 
We have left ourselves but small space, wherein to speak of|an early period of the war and repeated within and Collections. We commended these prints very 


a 

. some wee! . The Rev. Charles Kingsle 
the probable effect of this news in Europe. Well, it matters| month, to the effect that, in their civil war, the U.S. were high nO honour a = with her Majesty, on the 13th” ull, 
not; the subject may be soon dismissed. Concerning it there | contending for “ empire.” The real meaning of the phrase was | _—_——T he following witticism is attributed to the Chancel- 


is the usual amount of twaddle in print here; and very little | explained on the latter occasion, when his Lordship likened | lor of the Exchequer: “ ——— rem ae ee ? 
Worth attention is it. Cotton dealers and dabblers in Confe- | the position of the North herein tothat of Great Britain fight- | 4 noun of multitude that ignites many, but docs not signify 
derate loans may probably shake in their shoes; but we in-| ing for “empire,” or sway over her own American Colonies. situation of the Princess of Wales, Princess Alice of Hesse, 
cline to believe that the European world atlarge will mind its | The motive was the same, though the results are notalike. Great | or the Princess Helena, will hold the Drawing-rooms for H. M. 
Own business, and pursue its own course, much as it has done | Britain failed; the United States are succeeding. However, | duri ~+ a — Saw oe the 
during these last four years. All the stuff in the Herald and| we cannot quarrel with any so small a matter as this defini- saree by the Emperor of the French, is not eo stsiking wee 
its satellites, about the revolutionary influemee of these events, | tion, when we find Mr. Seward omitting the Alabama from his| gifference between them ; for Casar panes Britain and 
is not worth « moment's consideration. imaginary despatches, and wing such simple and statesman-| Napoleon didn’t |The site of Savile House, Leicester 
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Cassar, at Windsor Castle, known as the “belfry tower,” has 
been restored and strengthened and beautified. 
Eastern editor, in suspending the publication of his ' 
announced as his reason, that he was tired and wan’ “to 
go a-fishing” A wise man! The Dante Monu- 
ment at consists of a pedestal 22 feet high —— 
bas-reliefs on three sides, surmounted by a ure of Dante, 1 

feet hi executed by the sculptor Paazi, of Ravenna. The 
author of the Divina Commedia is in the habit of a Franciscan 
monk, but without a scapula and hood ; the head is encircled 
by a laurel The features were carefully worked from 
the cast taken after death, and now in the possession of the 
Torrigiana family. ‘We are glad to notice the improved 
appearance of the Hamilton (C. W.) Spectator. It rejoices in 





Mr. Sothern. e practice of firing on merchant 
vessels from forts in the Straits of Gibraltar, when fail 
to hoist their colours, has been abolished. e . 
dalk says: “ A great sensation has been created by 
the retirement to a convent in Leitrim of the two youngest 
daughters of the late Henry Grattan, Esq. These youn, 

ladies, by their father’s will, forfeit their ample fortune o! 
£20,000.’ The Owl announces an in’ 

between Mr. Swinton, the well-known artist, and the Hon. 
Blanche de Ros, daughter of Lord and Lady De Ros. 
The = Protestant Church at Naples, for which Garibald! 


























when Dictator, so gracefully gave the land, has been opened | entirely new type. 

with great éclat. —Otho, ex-King of Greece, who has ——@————— 

taken up his residence permanently in Bamberg, is at present, MR. SEWARD’S NEXT DESPATCHES. 
it is said, devoting his leisure to the compilation of a modern a ~ 

Greek and German Lexicon. year there were Boiled Down. 


8,116,708 tons of coal brought to London, from various parts 
ot Great Britain. ——The duty from tobacco in 
England last year was $30,000,000—————— What 
an aggravating reminder, says Punch, to meet your 
most pressing creditor driving a pair of dun ponies, 
The King of Italy, during the last féte given at the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, having remarked that the family 
portraits had been removed from the apartments of the 
Grand Duke, ordered them to be restored to their places, not 
being able to tolerate such an affront to adversity and rela- 
tionship. A storekeeper one day put upon his door the la- 
conic advertisement, “ A boy wanted.” The next morning, 
on opening the door he found a baby in a basket, . 
“ Here he is.” According to statistics of Catholicism 


“ T thank my fellow-citizens for the honour they do me by 
calling to congratulate me on the fall of Richmond. (Cheers.) 
T am now about writing my foreign despatches. What shall 
I tell the Emperor of China? I shall thank himin your name 
for never having permitied a piratical flag to enter the har- 
bours of the empire. (Applause.) What shall I say to the 
Sultan of Turkey? I shall thank him for always having sur- 
rendered rebel insurgents who have taken refuge in his king- 
dom. (Cries of “ That's it,” and cheering.) hat shall I say 
to the Emperor of the French? (A voice—“To get out of 
Mexico.”) I shall say to the Emperor of the French that he 
can go to-morrow to Richmond and get his tobacco so long 














itup. (Laughter and cheers.) To Lord John Russell I will 
in England in 1864 there were 21 bishops, 1,500 priests, 1,182 say that British merchants will find cotton exported from our 
churches and chapels, 58 religious honses of men, 201 convents, | ports, under treaty with the United States, cheaper than cot- 
and 12 colleges, being an increase since 1850 of 21 bishops, | ton obtained by running the blockade. As for Ear! Russell 
562 priests, 449 churches and chapels, 41 religious houses of | himsel 


f, I need not tell him that this is a war for freedom and 
men, 148 convents, and 1 — It is possible that} national independence and the rights of human nature, and 
the Emperor of the French would, if he could, put an injune- 


not a war for empire ; and that if Great Britain should only be 
tion on the proceedizgs of the town of Alise, which, as we | just to the United States, Canada will remain undisturbed by 
have already recorded, is about to raise a monument to Ver- 


us so long as she prefers the authority of the noble Queen to 
chingetorix, the celebrated Gallic chieftain, who made a des- 


‘ ’ ion with the United States. (Cheers, and 
perate resistance against the Emperor’s particular friend | exclamations of “That's the talk ;” “You're right.”) What 
Casar.———The Washington National fi i 


shall I tell the King of Prussia? I will tell him that the Ger- 
mans have been faithful to the standard of the Union, as his 
excellent Minister, Baron Gerolt, bas been constant in his 
friendship to the United States during his long residence in 
this country. (Cheers.) To the Emperor of Austria I shall! 
say that he has proved himself a very wise man, for he told us 
in the beginning that he had no sympathy with rebellion any- 
where. (Cheers.) I do not doubt, fellow-citizens, but that at 
least you accede to the theory by which I have governed my- 
self during the war—namely, that the rebellion was to end in 
ninety days. (Laughter and cheers.) I have thought this the 
Messrs. Alex. Delman and Simon Stern.——Alexander Dumas | true theory, because I never knew a physician able to restore 
has written a Life of Jolius Cesar, wherein he takes precisely | the patient to health unless he thought he could work a cure 
opposite ground to that of Louis Napoleon. Neither work,| under the most unfavourable circumstances in ninety days. 
we fancy, is of much importance. Hugh W. Hoyles, | (Renewed laughter.) Finally, ifthe American people approve, 
Eeq., who bas been a. Chief Justice of the Supreme | [ will say that our motto in peace shall be what our text has 
Court of Newfoundland, is a native of the d.| been while in war. Every nation is entitled to regulate its 
The home Government has never heretofore con- | own domestic affairs in its own way, and all are bound to con- 
ferred this high P ag upon a native. duct themselves so as to promote peace on earth and good 
Mr. Punch suggests the following remark, as a good preface | will to mankind.”—Speech at Washington, April 8. 
for a grammar : “ Accidence will happen in the best 
Syntax.” ‘We have mentioned the destruction of the 
alace of the Duke of Brunswick, by fire. A letter from 
runswick records as follows the extent of the Duke’s loss: 
“ The duke has saved ——_ whatever from the fire by which 
his palace has been destroyed, not even a hat; he had to pur- 
chase one on the following morning, with some body linen 
and acoat. All the clothes and articles for personal use pos- 
sessed by the duke in his apartments were burnt.” 
An attempt is to be made in the House of Commons, on be- 
half of artists and the public, to have the cartoons of hael 
and the frescoes of Andrea Mantegna removed from ry 
Court to London. Lord Palmerston bas had a fall at 
the House of Commons. He was going through one of the 
doorways, when some one ° the other side pushed open the 





appears 
to be prospering in no common degree, under its new manage- 
ment. Its size has been considerably enlarged, and it exhibits 
tokens of active enterprize. On the 10th ult., a schooner 
yacht was launched at Pembroke, built after the lines of the 
America, for Capt. Loring, R. N., Superintendent of H. M. 
dockyard.—— A pew monthly magazine, called the 
New York Social Science Review, has n started in this city, 
anda copy of the April number has found its way to our 
table. It discusses social science, banking, the essays of Mill 
and Spencer, and other abstruse themes, and is edited by 























“ Hien-Fatutin.”—Scream, O Eagle! “A bird in the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter.” Great are thy tidings! Thine enemy is become 
“ a pelican of the wilderness, an owl of the desert, a sparrow 
alone upon the house-top.” Therefore, O bird of good-omen ! 
perch upon our columns, and scream ! 

How shall our unsteady pen—shaken by a merry-dancing 
pulse |—attempt to write soberly to-day ? 

The great deed that has just thrilled through the country is 
like the sudden stroke of a minstrel sweeping every string of 
the harp—waking a universal resonance of joy. Only three 
times during the war has God touched us to the very quick: 
aw — after a —_ oy = _ Republic crim- 
spring-door and knock dship down. He was not | $oned with fire—second, when, after n, the people sat 
hurt, however, despite the stone floor and his eighty years, | in sackcloth and ashes—and third, now, after the capture of 
——‘—Polish Ukraine asks permission to rejoice at being Richmond, when the heavens are cleft by the cry of a nation’s 
joined to Russia. The very act of asking permission to re- |J°Y- Not for a century may the world see a lel to the 
joice is not a bad hit at the character of the Muscovite rule, t event which has just quivered through it! Not again 
though perhaps not intended. It is reported in print |0F generations may the common round of human life be 
that the Prince of Wales had his pocket picked of a valuable | *P82ned by such heroic days! Wherefore, let the living wit- 

id watch, presented to him by the Queen, while he was | D&*¢s of this sublime period give thanks to God who has 

ooking on at the late Chertsey steeple-chases. —Mr. —— lot in the greatest of ages, and in the noblest of 
we Sees ae p ta : =e. — Walking the streets of New York on Monday last, a stranger 
that Mr. Guinness, the Dublin brewer, who bas so nobly re. | Would have thought he had fallen upon a carnival of March 
stored St. Patrick's Cathedral, is to be made a Baronet. hares !—an outbreak of echool-urchins!—a bedlam of good 
A begging letter addressed to the Emperor Napoleon began : | heer ! The multitude of hands shaken on that day was, for 
“ Sire, I received, under your late uncle, two mortal wounds | "¥mber, like a forest of leaves in the wind. Beautiful was it 
—one at Wagram, the other in the leg.” —At a large to see how some faces carried their joy in laughter—others, in 
dinner party in a certain city lately, the frosty weather had | ‘€8's- Who cau ever forget that me A Pentecost fell upon 
done considerable duty in supplying conversation, when a Wall street, till the bewildered inhabitants suddenly spake in 
plump, happy-looking married lady made a remark about unknown tongues—singing the doxology to the tune of “ Old 
cold feet. “ Surely,” said a lady opposite, “ Mrs. —, you are Hundred ! hall we ever see again such a mad, happy, de- 
not troubled with cold feet? Amid an awfal pause, she ae enthusiasm of a great nation, drunken with the wine 
naively answered, “ Yes, indeed, I am, very much troubled— | °! glad news!—N. ¥. Ji Aprit 6. 

but then they are not my own.” ——Lord Milton 
has been delivering in Yorkshire, a most interesting lec- 
ture on his adventures in the Rocky Mountains ———— 
A tallow spring has been discovered, at Windsor, Connecticut, 
says a contemporary—adding that sea wax, a tallow, which is 
otten found imbedded in the earth, gives a better light than 
petroleum. —At the Pourtalés sale, one of the gems of 
the collection, an earthenware jug called the gargoulette of 
Henry IL, was knocked down toa M. Van Cuych, for the 
enormous sum of 27,560 francs. —Miss Jenny And ‘ 
daughter of Mr. James Anderson, the tragedian, is about to 
appear as a vocalist, at Drury Lane. Major Hay, of 
President Lincoln's household, has been appointed Secretary 
of the American Legation at Paris. A recent observer 
in Parliament says: “ Sir Bulwer Lytton rises, and there is 
an immediate rush of members to the opposite gallery, as the 
best post of advantage for listening. Sir Bulwer’s utterance 
used to be very thick and indistinct, much resembling Lord 
Stanley's, but people note with satisfaction that ii is now bet- 
ter ani clearer than they ever remember it before, and that in 
his sixtieth year the great novelist is taking a fresh lease of 
youth.” —The Times told us the other day that those 
who “let out” Mille. A Patti demanded the sum of £400 for 
her services at a single concert in Bordeaux, on the plea that, 
were she to be bired for less, she might be wanted in other! Berlin on the 11th inst. It will remembered, that after 
French provincial towns, and thereby lose her prestige in| his famous explorations in British Guiana, Sir Robert was 
































Gvituary. 


Lrevt.-Gen. Sm 8. Burpon Exiis.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir 8. B. 
Ellis, K.C.B., one ot the few remaining heroes of Trafalgar, 
died at Old Charlton on the 11th ult., aged 78. He entered 
the Royal Marines in 1804. He first served in Sir R. Calder’s 
action off Cape Finisterre in in 1805, and in the battle of Tra- 
falgar in the same year. He was one of the survivors of the 
Walch expedition in 1809, was at the capture of Guad- 
aloupe in 1810, was present at the capture of the American 
frigate President in 1814, and was the first officer who boarded 
her after she struck. He was employed from 1812 to 1813 off 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and was engaged in several 
boat actions off the coast of North America in 1814. In 1839 
he was at the bombardment and reduction of Fort Munora ip 
Scinde, and in the same year he commanded a detachment of 
his corps at Bushire, where he landed under a heavy fire from 
~ Persians, = po in safety ao ye resident, 

‘or two years he was actively engaged the princi 
actions of the Chinese war. iy 


Srr Rosert Scnompcrex.—We regret to announce the 
death of Sir Robert Schom! » Which took place in 























held under blockade there, provided the rebels have not used | Lo 





before the public, in the interest of every one except the General in Siam. last to 
ing speculator ‘The old, weather-womn tower of faljen and has passed the whole winter in Balin, confined to Ais 


Paris, These tricks of management cannot be too clearly set epeciowed Ls Consul i St. Domingo, and afterwards 


———— 


bed. In consequence of a circular issued by Dr. Barth, thy 


An| African traveller, as President of the Berlin 


Society, his funeral was attended by a large number of acien. 
tific men. He leaves behind him a solid scientific reputation 


At Weymouth, Capt. W. Lord, R. N.—At Madras, Cut. Mas. 
Carthy, R. A.—At Armathwaite Castle, Cumberland, N. Bp 
Shawe, Esq., late Captain in the 17th Lancers.—Thomas Twisde, 
Hodges, Esq., of Frimhurst, Hants, formerly M.P. for Rochester, 
—On his home from Calcutta, K. J. oo Smith, 
Eeq., H. M.’s 97th —At Paignton, Devon, G. Atkinson 
Commander, R. N.—At Pentonville, W. Haskoll, - 

R. N.—Lieut.-Col. Machean, K. H., of Lumley Lodge, Richmond, 
formerly of the 6th Royal Regt. and 7th Fusiliers, and late of the 
84th.—At Lindores House, Fifeshire, Dame Catherine Connor op 
Maitland, relict of Sir. F. L. Maitland, te whom Napoleon eq, 
rendered, off Rochefort.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Scudamore W. 

K. C. B., well known in the East. He returned to England fy 
1856, after having completed an uninterrupted service in India of 
fifty years—Mr. G. tten, A. R. A., Known as a miniatury 
painter.—In London, James Wentworth Buller, Esq., M. P. for 


North Devon. 
Appointments. 


Prince Alfred is nominated a Knight of the Thistle.—Low 
Lyons and Sir E. Vaughan Williams are sworn in as cr Conn. 
cillors.—The Hon. Bir. F. Bruce to be a G. C. B.—E. M. Arch, 
bald, Esq., to be a C. B.—Lords Chelmsford, Naas, and L ; 
the Right Hons. 8 Walpole, W. Moneell, J. Inglis, and T. O'R, 
gan ; Sirs J. Wilde, W. Page Wood, Roundell Palmer, and Hugh 

Jairns ; G. Young, Travers Twiss, and A. M. Dunlop, to 
be Commissioners for enquiring into laws affecting marriages 
The Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Donoughmore, Lord Sta. 
ley, the Hon. Leveson Gower, Sir Rowland Hill; Mesers, R 
we, A. Roebuck, T. B. Horefall, R. Dalglish, G. C. Glyn, Ad 
Ayrton, D. Galton, E. T. Hamilton, and J. R. M‘Lean, Esqrs., to 
be Commissioners for enquiring into rail-road charges.—Dr Liv. 
ingstone to be H. M.’s Coneul in the territories of all African 
kings and chiefs in the interior of Africa, not subject to Portugal, 
Abyssinia, or Egypt. 








Army. 

Tue Army Estmates.—The Marquis of Hartington hu 
brought forward the Army Estimates. He showed that the 
real demand for the year was £12,645,007, a reduction of 
£874,639, and less than the amount spent before the Italian 
war. The number of men will be 35,700 at home, 59% 
Guards, 45,920 abroad, and 70,000 in the Indian Arty, or 
157,573 in all, 4,000 less than last year. ——- is going 
on at the rate of 15,600 a year, or 300 a week, and he 
tended that this was sufficient. As to artillery, H. M. Go 
vernment adheres to the coil gun, thinks that Sir W. Arm. 
strong can produce a 6-ton, 12-ton, or 20 ton efficient gun upon 
that principle, but experiments are still going on. 


Tae Cossacks OutwitTeD.—M. Louis Noir relates an an- 
ecdote of the porpieactiy ofa Zouave, who, remarking that 
the Russians (at the siege of Sebastapool) had for some tim 
directed showers of grape wherever French soldiers wer 
massed in the trenches, discovered how they were enabled to 
direct their fire. He observed that a certain va 
which surmounted a little chapel, turned from one point 
the compass to another without apy apparent reason. 
called the attention of Sergeant Jardins to this phenomenon, 
and the weathercock was soon found to be a Telegraph sig- 
nalling the French position to the Russian gunners. The 
“Infernal Section” was charged to study the system, ands 
few evenings afterwards “it glided into the chapel, caught 
and made prisoners the two Cossacks they found in the steeple, 
and substituted two Gauls, who directed the Russian fire 
where they liked. Towards mid-day they announced an at- 
tack; immediately the alarm was given, and all the forts 
opened a heavy fire as if an assault was being prepared. Our 
soldiers, — sheltered, roared with laughter at the Rus 
sians thus throwing away their ammunition on sparrows. Di 
rected by the weathercock, this firing was kept up till dusk, 
when the enemy, not seeing the Cossacks return, to 
suspect the trick. The next morning it was found that the 
Russians had retired from an advanced work which had co 
casioned us considerable annoyance. 


The sailing transport Melmerdy, from Bombay, with the 
right wing of the 28th regiment on board, put into Brest on 
the 7th ult., in distress. Sheiad been ly dismasted and 
and almost disabled in a severe bh e. Finally a pilot 
came off and carried her in, the French naval authorities send- 
ing a steamer to a sist. The discipline and conduct of the 
troops, under command of Major Roverts, at a period of ex- 
treme peril, are described «te Dundas, of 
the 2nd Battn., 15th Foot, at Gibraltar, is highly commended 
for very gallant conduct in jumping overboard and saving the 
lives of two men.——The Queen has lately paid a visit to the 
Consumption Hospital at Brompton. Among the patients 
honoured by special notice was one of the survivors of the ft 


mous Balaklava cavalry charge.——Gen. Sir John Burgoyne , 


has been appointed to the honorary office of Constable of the 
Tower and Bord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, v. 

Combermere.——Co'. Stewart Wood, formerly of the 13th 
L. L, Dep. Inspec.-Gen. of constabulary in Ireland, has been 
“romoted to the Inspec.-Genlship, vacant by the resignation 
of Sir H. Brownrigg.——Col. Borton, C.B., bas assumed com: 
mand at Colchester, v. Maj.-Gen. Lord Henry Percy, VvV.c— 
Capt. Sir Alfred Slade, Bart., 100th Regt., is about to retire 
from the service, his prese: ce being continu=lly required ia 
England by the litigation between him and his uncle, Lieut- 
Gen. Slade, about succession to the family estates.——The 
colonelcy of the 69th Foot is vacant by the death of Maj.-Gen. 


Clark. 
Navy. 


The naval Lords of the Admiralty have been on a cruise in 
the Channel, on board the Royal Sovereign cupola ship. The 
performance was satisfactory. A portion of the iron-clad fleet 
were in company.——The Pallas, armour-plated frigate, has 
been launched at Woolwich. The of the same 
class, at Chatham, will be floated about the end of this month. 
——tThe Serpent, 4, is fitting for a survey of the Japanese 
coast, under command of Lieut. Bullock.—The Frederic 
William, 74, at Plymouth, is to proceed to Ireland, to take the 
place of the Hawke——The Ganges, 84, sailing-ship, is to be 
converted into a receiving hulk.—The E. L. steam transports 
are to be five in number, of 4,173 tons and 700 horse powet- 
Three will be stationed on the Eastern side of the Isthmus 
——tThe twin screw principle has egain had a splendid sue 
cess. A steamer fitted with a pair of screws has been tried 
across the Straits of Dover, against the fastest mail packet 08 
the station, and has completely distanced her.—- The iroa 
ram Scorpion, one of the notorious vessels built by Messrs 
Laird, has left the Mersey for Plymouth, to be 


ApporntTwExTs.—Lieutenants : Dolphin and Spicer to 4pe™ 
rowhawk ; Sane to Demag Wieees 6) bemadaie 
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New Publications. 


The name of Mr. James Linen was long ago rendered fa- 
niliar to habitual readers of the Abion, by that gentleman's 
ional contributions to these columns, in years that have 
sed; and still further publicity was given to it, in 1852, 
hen # collection of his poems was published, in this city. 
We, therefore, do but introduce an old acquaintance, when we 
aod that a handsome yolume, containing the Poetical and 
Prose Writings of James Linen, has just been published, by 
Mr. W. J. Widdleton. Its preface is dated at San Francisco, 
of which city Mr. Linen is now a resident. It includes nearly 
ail the poems that were comprised in the collection of 1853, 
together with thirty pieces written since, and a selection of 
writer's most popular compositions in prose. Thus its 
-ontents have the entertainment of variety. Their other 
merits may be briefly indicated. Mr. Linen does not rank 
with eminent singers—the Miltons and Shelleys of the past, 
or the Tennysons and Longfellows of the present—but rather 
with those lowly bards, who hymn the beauty of the daisies, 
or the sweetness and holiness Of the firesides of happy homes. 
Hence the charms of his poems are their simplicity of thought 
and manner, their sympathy with domestic virtues, genial 
emotions, and simple pleasures, their tender descriptions 
of youthful love, and their glimpses of Nature. They 
breathe, too, an ardent love of freedom, and exhibit, in an 
smusing way, their author’s skill in satirizing folly or in de- 
lineating character. In his use of the Scottish dialect Mr. 
Linen is sometimes especially happy, and he displays, in 
his dialect poems, that shrewdness of wit and delicacy of 
sentiment for which his countrymen are remarkable. His 
“ Wells o’ Wearie,” “ Auld Davie,” “ Roby, the Hypocrite of 
Dunse,” “The Young Bride o’ Mavis-Bank Ha’,” and “My 
Ain Sweet Jean” are good types of his talents and his style. 
Especially good, also, among the character pieces, are “The 
Coquette,” and “The Bankrupt Merchant.” On the other 
band, it is bat just to say that a portion of his verse does not 
rise above mediocrity. This is true of his “Ballads of 
Mexico,” and such pieces as “ Faith,” “Truth,” “ Freedom,” 
“Poland,” etc., which seem to have been prompted by a cool 
intention to versify, rather than by that poetic inspiration, 
without which verses are but the skeletons of poetry. Alto- 
gether, however, the spirit of the book, alike in its prose and 
in its verse, is genuine and manly, and truly sympathetic with 
literature and with noble ideas and feelings ; and we do not 
doubt that Mr. Linen will be esteemed and remembered 
among those bards, whose mission it is to deck with flowers 
the abodes of humble life, and 
Shed a something of celestial light 
Round the familiar face of every day. 
As it is always pleasant to hear the voice of an old ac- 
quaintance, we here reproduce one of the simplest of Mr. 
Linen’s poems : 










I wad na gie my ain sweet Jean 

For @ the wives I yet hae seen. , 
It’s no her looks, it’s no her air, 
That mak’s her seem to me sae fair; 
It’s no her form o’ modest grace, 
Nor is 't her winsome bonnie face; 
Bat ’tis her heart, so pure and free, 
That mak’s her a’ the world to me, 


Let ithers fret ; "tis mine to sing 

The joys that riches canna bring; 

Let me the bliss o’ rapture s' 

Where smiles dispel the clouds o’ care, 
Gie me my cozie, happy hame! 

That's a’ the gear on earth I claim; 
My wifie and my bairnies three 

Are mair than a’ the world to me. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Union of the Provinces of British North 

America. By Hon. Joseph Cauchon. Translated 
by G. H. Macaulay. Printed at Quebec by..Hunter, Roseand Co. 
ribute to Thomas Starr King. By Richard 
Frothingham Ticknor and Fields. 
By Harriet Marti- 
Beau. Bunce and Huntington. 
Sermons of Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. Eighth Series..Sheldon and Co. 

The Internal Revenue Laws. Compiled by Horace 
Dresser. Edition official and conuplete. 


————_@———_—— 
THE LITERARY YEAR. 
Concluded. 


Periodical literature continues to expand. We have had 
Wo or three new Magazines during the twelvemonth just ex- 
piring (Seogh none of great mark), and one or two more are 
Sonounced for the coming year. In the early months of 1864, 
some adventurous persons tried the experiment of a Conser- 
vative weekly paper, partly <p partly political. The 
ournal, ushered in by a prospectus of singular stupidity, made 
its appearance under the pretentious title of the im, but in 
few months ceased to exist. Apart from its conduct, the 
old-fashioned type with which it was printed, in 
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ce 
With an affectation now prevalent in certain q was 
Soon found to be a mistake in a journal devoted to topics of 








Nhe hour ; and the a es up its shutters, as the wisest 
course that could be pursued under all the circumstances, 
The penny and threehalfpenny number business has lat- 
terly shot up to giant proportions, At first, Mr. Beeton and 
Messrs. Ward and Lock (the latter acting as the agents of the 
Brothers Dalziel) appeared to have had it all their own way; 
but more recently Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have 
Proved themselves very formidable rivals. The works issued 
dy these houses in a cheap serial form comprise illustrated edi- 
Sons of “ Robinson Crasoe,” the “ Arabian Nights,” the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of W. ~y} plays, 
“ md Don 








































































sod poems, the Bible, “Galliver’s Tra 

Quixote.” The Jast named, from the press of 
etter, and Galpin, will contain the original woodcut illustra- 
‘ons by Gustave Doré—those marvellous productions of fancy 
4nd grim humour which, together with his other works, have 
Made for the artist so great a name in France. Some of the 
her classics to which we have alluded are embellished by 
Taglish artists of distinction; but in most of them the media. 






































assell, | ism, under the title of “ Merrie 


val affectations and dry materialism 
disagreeably apparent. So also in 
is the only one of the three houses 
cheap number-books are 


of the existing style 
Me Be 


he local press continues to prosper, and seems to be 
attaining a more assured position than it —— po dr 
Some years ago, it was purely contemptible; but it received 
an accession of strength on the abolition of the compulsory 
penny stamp in 1855, and thenceforth gave more attention 
than it had before done to general news. Again in 1861, when 
the duty on paper was abolished, the local press, in common 
with all cheap journals, was stimulated to improve its char- 
acter; and it must now be admitted that what may be called 

hial or district papers have their peculiar sphere of use- 
ulness, though a humble one, requiring no great amount of 
literary ability for its fulfilment. interests want look- 
ing after as well as Imperial interests; and the district news- 
paper looks after them. It is in facta sort of vigilant vestry- 
man, scrutinizing abuses, and taking care that the parish, or 
union of parishes, is efficiently served and creditably managed. 
At the head of these singular journals—singular, and yet, if 
we rightly consider the matter, the natural products of a self- 
governing and uncentralized people—stands the City Press, 
representing the most powerful municipality in the world, 
and therefore possessing unusual claims to respect. It de- 
votes its attention to the laws, customs, usages, rights, privi- 
leges, courts, churches, charities, parochial boards, ae 
people, of the City; to the antiquities and literature of Lon- 
don ; to the transactions of educational, scientific and literary 
societies ; to reports of lectures and of young men’s classes, 
&c. It is a good-sized broadsheet, published at a penny, and 
containing some readable matter. 

Perhaps the most important of the metropolitan boroughs is 
that Marylebone; and here we find the Marylebone Mercury, 
also at a penny, with a circulation of nearly 3,000. The Pad- 
dington Times is a little under 2,000. The ee Chronic 
aims at taking a higher position than local papers generally, 
and specially seeks the support of the religious world by ad- 
vocating the Established Church, and by giving a series of 
biographical notices of the local clergy, with reports of their 
sermons. Copies of this paper are taken, we are informed, at 
the South Kensington Museum and the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The Clerkenwell News, representing the parishes of 
Clerkenwell, Islington, and St. Luke’s, is published four times 
a week—on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays— 
and has a circulation of from 16,000 to 20,000. It describes 
itself as “a great advertising medium,” especially with refe- 
rence to such matters as the secking for employment, the let- 
ting houses and apartments, &c. ; and that not merely in the 
district where the paper is produced, but all over the metro- 
polis, A single impression will sometimes contain more than 
2,000 advertisements of a varied character; and the paper 
seems to be one of the most prosperous and enterprising of this 
class. The Shoreditch Observer is a halfpenny paper, having 
tried the higher price of a penny, and found thatit injured the 
circulation. It confines its attention to district affairs, and 
claims credit for having effected some local reforms, and for 
being a terror to all parochial ill-doers. This is the paper 
which, two or three weeks ago, had a case in the law courts, 
arising out of a quarrel between itself and the Shoreditch Ad- 
vertiser—a case which was amicably settled by the withdrawal 
of personal imputations and of a juror. The Hast London Ob- 
server professes political principles of the “ advanced Liberal” 
order; but in religious matters it inclines to the Established 
Church, though opposing compulsory churcb-rates. The 
South London Chronicle » Breve a good deal of attention to 
controversial divinity, as viewed from the Low Church, or 
rather the Evangelical and Dissenting, point of view, and has 
a regard for subjects of social science. Other papers also 
have their specialties ; but we have referred to sufficient to 
give the reader some notion of the large body of unrecognised 
journalism which is actively working around him. Asarule, 
these papers circulate chiefly among tradesmen ; but, of 
course, they vary somewhat in their character according to 
the districts in which they are published. In the poorer 
neighbourhoods, to the North, East, and South, they are tinged 
with Radicalism ; in the richer quarters of the West and 
North-west, they are more inclined to a genteel neutrality. 
But we believe we may say that, in all directions, a tone of 
decency is observed, though, of course, there is sometimes a 
little tendency to personalities, aud the literary pretensions of 
the leading articles and other original matters are not very 
high. 





The libraries of eminent men have always been objects of 
worthy curiosity with literary students. The materials of an 
author throw no small light upon the books he may have 
sent forth under his name; they serve to show, in a great 
measure, the extent of his researches, and reveal to us the 
foundations of his literary structures; so that the library of a 
man of letters is something more than a simply curious exhi- 
bition. In 1868, the libraries of Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Buckle were the most interesting that were dispersed. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months, Mr. Thackeray’s small, but useful, 
collection has been scattered, and numerous evidences of his 
reading, in marked i and drawings from his pencil, 
are now on other book-shelves in England and America. A 
Boston Magazine, indeed, was so surprised at the want of ex- 
citement that marked this dispersal that it devoted an article 
to the subject, saying how much larger the prices would have 
been if the sale had taken place in Boston or New York. But 
this conclusion of the ic Monthly is explained by the 
fact that Mr. Thackeray has always been more “ worshipped ” 
in the United States than at home, although his excellences 
as a writer and a humourist have, per , been as well ap- 

reciated here as across the Atlantic. The Bishop of A 
ibrary, sold at the beginning of the year, was not marked by 
any very remarkable feature. The law library of Sir William 
Atherton showed a more useful than curious gathering ; but 
the collection formed by Dr. Roans, of Hampstead, and sold 
in May, was a very extraordinary one, reminding the collec- 
tor of the old days of bibliom when a Heber would pur- 
chase house after house, in London and P and fill 
with books until the z stairs were choked up. The most 
remarkable collection dispersed during the year—and the 
most unique of its kind sold for half a century—was the 
Daniel library, a wondertul gathering of library rarities re- 
lating to 5 and the Blizabethian drama, made by 
George Daniel, of Canonbury, a gentleman who once edited 
the series of Cumberland’s Plays, and — & volume or 
two of metrical facetie, and a book of pleasant antiquarian- 
England in the Olden Time.” It 
was a rule with this ardent collector never to buy other than 
the finest copies of the rarest books, and, as may be surmised, 
many —— a of ae on ea dispersed 
without affu; a single yolume precisely an- 
swered the contitions be had laid down. Almost every edi- 





tor of Sbakspeare during the past forty years bas been com- 


are | pelled to wait 
- agg of 
uestion from which | lads. 
in ose mod the disfavour with which the reading public viewed, for a 
time, all publications about Shakspeare, would, it was feared by 
many, cause. the sale to lack that enthusiasm necessary to 
stimulate collectors to give high prices. But the alarm was 
groundless, The true admirers of the poet, the officers of 
the great 
the rich City 
equally well known in literary circles, came forward, and 

































































“ Musée 
Napoleon I. at a vast cost when 
fortune might cause his art-spoils to leave Paris as quickly as 
| they came, has formed almost the only noticeable change in 

the possession of literary property, unless we except the topo- 
graphical library of Mr. John Bowyer Nichols. 


great deal towards a proper understandin 
and purchasers require for the protection of their mutual in- 
nicle | terests. The capabilities and powers of an Act of Parliament 
can never be tried 
its provisions and limitations is better made in an ordinary 
law court, or in one of the courts of Chancery, when a dis- 
pute arises, than in a Parliamentary discussion. The matter 
under consideration is subject to constant change. The copy- 
right enactments which satisfied the 
quired to be remedied half a century later; 
= Sir T. N. Talfourd fought so valiantly nearly a quarter 
of a cent 
safe authority in cases of literary dispute. With the ever-in- 
creasing complications of literary labour and literary property, 
clearer definitions and regulations for their proper and just 
m 

but small value, a few gee words, a common understand- 
ing, may suffice for the’ 

is valueless and remains comparatively undisputed for genera- 
tions, may be fought for b: 
site. It is no disgrace to former lawgivers that our present 
copyright laws are inefficient; they served their purpose, or 


ed to the ert 
though previously it had been the custom of the trade to copy 


these from any and every source without asking permission. 
Both Sir W. 


ides to le 
{nde con 


British Museum, is a particularly valuable col 


of the battle of T: 
the touching lines added. by that’ lady on its 


for a collation of this 
from that unique volume of ancient bal- 
“Celebration” commi and 


ublic libraries,and such collectors as Mr. Huth, 


merchant, and Mr. Tite, M.P., with others 


rices were realized aan to those which were obtained when 
ibden wrote splendid books upon bibliomania, and lords 


and dukes met in sale-rooms, and fought valiantly for the 
possession of folios and quartos, until 
changed hands, and the auctioneer only decided the’alternate 
victories b; 
Daniel's 
the fam 
thrown down a sum of money sufficient to 
some villa. It is understood that the difference between 
what Mr. Daniel paid for his treasures and what they were 
sold for represented a sum of several thousand pounds. 


guineas by thousands 


the vi, 
le, Miss 
ous 


rous use of his ivo: 


hammer. At Mr. 
urdett Coutts en 


the lists, and won 
folio Shakspeare, but only after she had 
urchase a hand- 


During the last few months the dispersal of the famous 
gais” and Musée Royal” engravings, formed by 


¢ feared that reverses in 





Although the ature bas done nothing for our copy- 
right laws during the expiring year, the law courts, and a 
very general discussion in literary circles, have effected a 


of what authors 


in the House of Commons; and a test of 


of Queen Anne re- 
and the act for 


, has for some time proved itself a very un- 


anagement are necessary. When privileges are deemed of 
protection; but the waste land that 


inches when a town occupies its 


were supposed to do so, and we in turn must make regulations 


adapted to our necessities. 


Eighteen months ago, the protection of the law was extend- 
notes in a bookseller’s catalogue, al- 


‘age Wood and Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, in 
their recent Chancery decisions, have assisted in defining 


what is actually required as the main features of the new 
legislative enactment so long talked about, and introduced 


with such little effect by Mr. Adam Black, the member for 
Edinburgh, at the commencement of the late session. A 


clearer definition of the kind of labour adapted for copyright 


protection ; the gathering up into one measure of artistic as 
well as literary rights; the provision of an easy and safe court 
of appeal, before which the infringers of these might be 
brought; a re examination of our present international copy- 


right laws ; a full inquiry into the state of the law in the Eng- 


lish colonies, and whether in those dependencies they do not 
uently countenance piracy when an immediate benefit can 
be derived by so doing, and, on the other hand, seek protec- 
tion under our laws when the benefit seems to be in the other 
direction ;—some at least of these topics were dealt with in 
Mr. Black's measure, but the subject in its entirety appears to 
have been too much for his grasp, and so, for the present, the 
rights and wrongs of literary industry are subject to old, con- 
fused statutes, which lawyers finds a difficulty in as 
decision, and which literary men, as well as 
they are incapable of clearly understanding. 
he case of Low ». Routledge, described in this journal some 
months ago, was one of the most important which bas come 
beforé the English law courts for a long time. With regard 
to our copyright relations with America, it was very clearly 
shown that at least one clause of our copyright laws requires 
altering. During the approaching session, however, it is pro- 
mised that the whole subject of copyright (artistic as well as 
literary) and of the patent laws should be dealt with in a 
measure forming one of the distinguished features of the par- 
liamentary cam In our opinion, a well-chosen com- 
mittee, consisting of members not unaccustomed to author- 
ship, with Mr. Adam Black as the fitting representative of the 
publishers’ interes's, and one or two independent commercial 
or men as a safeguard against any of those visiona’ 
notions of authors’ wrongs and rights advanced and defended 
with such ardour by Sir. T. N. Taifourd and his friends, would 
be the most likely way to determine what are the wants of 
the age in respect to copyricht, and to frame a Bill which 
would serve alike the true interests of authors, and of the 
public, whose general welfare is, or should be, the first point 


of consideration in the production of all works of literature or 


art. 


—_>_—— 
PRIVATE LETTERS. 


In an out-of-the-way corner of that rambling structure, the 
tion of auto- 
phs. Documents relating to matters of every shade of 


importance, from the original draft of Magna Charta down to 
a letter from Philip Melancthon to Maternus Benewitz, ac- 
ee 

inspection 
Latin scholar, how Desiderius Erasmus, being short of money, 
dunned Johannes de Houdt, Canon of Courtray, for the pay- 
ment of his 


@ present of venison, are there submitied to the 
the curious. There you may learn, if you area 


np, and, if you are a French scholar, how 
Sir Philip ney wrote a complimentary letter to Jean 
Hotman, signing himself “ Votre trés affectionné ami pour 
vous faire service et ” There you may learn how 
William Penn declined to doa service for « friend of Sir 
Robert Southwell’s, and you may discover, at the same time, 
that William Penn entertained original views on the ortho- 
graphy of the word “ opportunity.” There, too, is the cele- 
brated unfinished letter written by Horatio Viscount Nelson, 
, to Lady Hamilton, with 

being delivesed 
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THE ALBION. 
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to her by . Toa class of t-seers there is 
always a J. ER 5 be derived fom an examina- 
tion of these manuscripts, + 5 from their historical value. 
There ig all the pleasure o’ at the hole, unat- 
tended by the disgrace that must t from the discovery of 
such a practice; there is all the agreeable éatisfaction of 
curiosity which people derive from reading other persons’ 
letters, stripped of the inconvenient dread of being detected 
in the act. Tt is as good as opening the Income-tax schedule 
just filled up by your dearest friend ; for if the information 
you derive from the investigation of the manuscripts is not 
altogether so intense as that which you would feel in secret] 
turning those inside-out whom you love and , the feel- 
ing of immunity under which the ion is conducted 
more than compensates for its other deficiencies. The 
knowledge that, in nine cases out of ten, no idea was farther 
from the writers uf these documents than that their private 
letters would be publicly exposed, after a lapse of some cen- 
turies, to general criticism, gives a special zest to the re- 
searches in the manuscript-room, and causes it to be especial- 
ly frequented by elderly ladies, who, although not ordinarily 
gifted with the power of deciphering obscure and time-worn 
hand-writing, nevertheless derive some occult pleasure from 
zing vaguely at the documents in question, and taking the 
escriptions in the penny catalogue for ted. At the same 
time, such of the manuscripts as refer to the private doings of 
public characters are, in most cases, the production of eminent 
personages who died so long ago that their personal repre- 
sentatives in the present day could have no ble interest 
in their suppression. The living descendant (if any) of Desi- 
derius Erasmus would scarcely feel hurt at the revelation of 
his eminent ancestor’s im niosity ; and probably the 
sent representative of the William Peen feels little or no an- 
noyance at the occurrence of such a word as “ opertunity ” in 
the letter Nad ne — La ™ ~ 

The authorities at the useum appear to recogn 
the propriety of exhibiting such letters caly of eminent per- 
sonages recently deceased as refer either to public matters, 
or to sach private matters as relate exclusively to ordinary 
business. The only strictly private letter of the late Duke of 
Wellington, in the British Museum, is addressed to Sir John 
(Thomas ?) Lawrence, requesting to know when the next sit- 
ling for bis portrait would take place. The exhibition of 

such a note as this is, of course, entirely unobjectionable, 
while, at the same time, it gratifies the curiosity of those auto- 
graph hunters who appear to pass a large portion of their 
time in Careg Sameiees ot the idea that members of 
the peerage write kwards, or upside down, or, at all events, 
in some manner unknown to persons of humbler degree. 
That some sucb rule as this governs the Museum trustees in 
their dealings with vendors of autographs, we gather, not 
only from the nature of the collection itself, but also from an 
application which came before the Master of the Rolls on 
hursday week last. The application was made, ez parte, by 
the Dake of Wellington, for an injunction to restrain Lord 
Robert Montagu from publishing certain private letters writ- 
ten by the late Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the father 
and mother of the applicant. From this application it seems 
that the late Duke and Duchess were on terms of great inti- 
macy with the late benevolent Lady Olivia Sparrow, and, in 
the course of their acquaintance, Lady Olivia became possessed 
of a considerable number of letters written both by the Duke 
and the Duchess. On the death of Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
—_ Robert Montagu became d of these letters, and, 
ng in want of ready ary offered them for sale in the 
first :nst to the p uke, und,on his Grace’s de- 
clining to B neem them, to the British Museum. In the 
month of February last Sir Roderick Murchison wrote to the 
Duke of Wellington, informing him that Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu had offered the letters for sale, and that the Museum had 
declined to entertain the question of purchasing them, on the 
ground that they were private letters, and that it would be, 
therefore, manifestly unfair to expose them to public criti- 
cism. Atthe same time he tole the Duke that the letters 
were left at the Museum,in the custody of Mr. Bond, for 
valuation. Upon the receipt of this information the Duke 
wrote to Lord Robert for an explanation, and Lord Robert, 
in reply, reminded the Duke that the letters had been offered 
to him in the first instance, and, on the Duke refusing to treat 
for them, they had been submitted to the trustees of the 
British Museum. In a subsequent letter he informed the 
Duke that the manuscripts had been valued by Mr. Bond at 
£80, and once more o! the Duke the of them. 
The Duke again declined to treat for them, and, after an un- 
important co ndence on the subject of his right to see 
the letters, an application was made by him to restrain Lord 
Robert Montagu from publishing them, on the that 
they were “ private letters of the late Duke and Duchess of 
Wellington to a personal friend ; that the present Duke was 
the legal representative of the writers of such letters; and 
that the sale or publication of the letters would be a breach 
of private confidence, and a violation of the social rights 
os immunitics that should always attach to letters of such a 

ass.” 

We confess we do not clearly see on what legal grounds the 
Duke of Wellington rests his application. The letters were 
undoubtedly the property of the person, Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
to whom they were addressed, and through her they came into 
the possession of Lord Robert Montagu. But at the same 
time there can be no doubt whatever that Lord Robert, in 
acting as he has done, has violated a stringent social law. As 
the representative of the deceased lady, he is morally bound b 
the same rules that would have guided her if she had found it 
necessary to realize her estate in her lifetime. In writing toa 
confidential friend on a delicate topic, a man seldom takes the 
precaution to head bis letters “ Private,” for he naturally con- 
siders that the terms of intimacy that exist between him and 
the person he addresses form a sufficient guarantee that no 
improper use will be made of his communication. There is 

robably not a man in England who, if he can write at all, 
Pas not written may letters which no earthly consideration 
would induce him to ex to public scrutiny. Letters re- 
ferriog to domestic troubles, the mistortunes or misconduct of 
ourselves or of those who are dear to us, in many cases letters 
that would expose acts of benevolence or of mercy, letters of 
disagreement or of reconciliation—these, and hundreds of 
others whose exposure would tend to lay bare the secret clock- 
work of the heart, and prove to the world how wonderfully 
alike we all are, are documents which we have all written, 
and to the publication of which we sbould all equally object. 
lt is one of the penalties which celebrated people pay for their 
exalted position that they are dodged about by imporiu- 
nate autograph hunters, who, if they cannot get what 
want by fair and legitimate means, are fain to crouch unseen, 
and eo lie in wait for any autographic scraps that may fall 
from the rich, or gréat, or good, or bad man’s writing table. 
lf they cannot get an invitation to dinner, they are consoled 

) 





so that it be by the lord, and not by his steward or agent. 
Autograph hunters of this class are harmless, although con- 
temptible. Their relics are interesting only to themselves, 
and they are never of sufficient — to compromise 
their great, or rich, or clever, or us Ori 

with the possessors of private letters it is otherwise. It may 
be that they have at their disposal documents which neither 
the senders nor the recipients would on any account have 
shown to a living soul, and they then endeavour to obtain a 
fabulous sum from the descendants of the writers with the 
alternative of public exposure. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of putting a check = this growing prac- 
tice; and in the cause of all present and future celebrities, we 
trust that, if it should turn out that there is no existing means 
of putting a stop to this most anno practice, it will not be 
very long before the attention of the Legislature is directed to 
the subject.—London paper. 


—_—__>—_—_ 


THE TORTURE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


“Another triumph for science! The Electric Wire, is now 
laid down from Kurrachee to London vid Constantinople, and a 
message from Bombay is flashed to our Indian Minister in eight 
hours and a half.””"—London Papers, March, 1865. 


Office of Sir Charles Wood, Secre of State for India. Sir 
Charles is discovered with a Map of India before him 
and Murray’s Hand-book to India in his hand. 


Sir Charles Wood (reads).—“ The Bombay Presidency con- 

tains”—stop, which side did 1 say Bombay was—I see—left 

hand side of India ; I must remember that somehow—Bombay 
is in Bengal—two B’s, and Madras is in the Middle—recollect 
two M’s—now then. “ The Bombay Presidency contains”— 

(a knock). Come in. 

Enter a Clerk.—Beg pardon, Sir Charles, but the Collector 
of Hyderabad telegraphs to know what he is to do in the dis- 
pute with the Collector of Shikarpur. 

Sir Charles.—Bother them both. I'll consider. (Exit Clerk.) 

Where’s Hyderabad—I don’t see it—I believe there is no such 

place—fabulous, like the Hydra, and that’s not dad, ha! ha! 

(A knock.) Come in. 

Enter a ane peoden, Sir Charles, but there is a tele- 
m to say that the Rajah of Akalkot has attacked the other 
ara Jagirdars, and you are asked to say instantly what is 

to be done. 

Sir Charles.—Say he ought to be ashamed of himself, and I 

will write by the next mail. (Exit Clerk.) Confound all 

Rajahs, and this Akalkot a shall remember his 

name by A. Callcott, the painter. “The Bombay Presidency” 

a knock). Come in. 

ter a Clerk.—Beg pardon, Sir Charles, but the Bhil 
Agent of Ahmadnagar telegraphs to complain that the settle- 
ment officer at Ratnagiri has called him an old cow. 

Sir Charles.—Extremely rude—tell him I say so, and that I 

hope I may never hear such an expression again. (Exit 

Clerk) This infernal telegraph ; I wish it would snap; I 

wish somebody would cut it; I wish the Turks would steal 

it; I have no peace in my lite. But I must understand this. 

“There are four divisions’—why the deuce should there be 

four ?—just to give me extra trouble. “ Poonah compre- 

hends”—(a knock). Come in. 

Enter a Clerk.—Beg pardon, Sir Charles, but we have a 
telegram from the Commandant of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse, saying— 

Sir Charles.—I won't hear anything that is irregular, and 

an irregular horse is my abomination. Say thing must 

be done regularly, and in conformity with the rules laid down 
for the service. (Exit Clerk.) “The total area of this Presi- 

dency is one, eight, ought, seven, one, five’—let’s see, that’s a 

million and seventeen—no, only six figures, and a million 

wante seven, Gladstone told me that for a fact—‘ one, eight, 
ought”—(a knock). Come in. 

oter a Clerk.— pardon, Sir Charles, but the Deputy 

Opium Agent in Mahabaleshwar sends a telegram to say that 

he wants a holiday to visit his grandmother in Babriawad. 

Sir Charles.—He shan’t have one. I never get a holiday. 

Let him write to his grandmother, and mind his opium. 


ators. But | part 
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marks of favour were earned by important services 
to the soverei Whether the state ought to be gratefy) 
such services is another and quite a different question, 
if we accept the empire and its ideas, and if we try they 
ed statesman by the standard of merit now set yi 
France, we are constrained to admit that he deserved 
those amongst whom he was a leader. He was indeedyy 
presentative man, not of the best or the purest, but of jy 
predominating section of French society as at present cong, 
tuted. He was not troubled by sensitive feelings or delicy 
scruples. He loved wealth, and sought it with a ’ 
was fond of news, and he set few or no bounds to self, 
dulgence. He had, in his way, a certain taste, but it was jp 
show and glitter rather than teauty. His manners wer ¢ 
tractive, but they were the cloak rather than the expressigy 
of his character. The man who could smile 80 softly aj 
talk so winningly, was in reality bent solely on his own y 
vancement, and would have thought it childish to allow)y 
own humour, or the,rights of anyone else, to stand in jj 
way. He had audacity, mee and tact, which new 
failed him. He Taughed at principle and worshipped sucom, 
Nor did he worship vainly. He commenced life as the ily 
gitimate child of an exiled and almost homeless Queen; y 
closed it a duke and a millionaire. The obscure soldier 
came a main pillar of a new dynasty, and the favourite com, 
cillor of the most powerful sovereign in Europe. Hewq 
honour, therefore he deserved honour. At least no one 
wonder that he received it from the crowd of speculators ay 
adventurers, or from the thoughtless, pleasure-loving, aj 
heartless mob, who are now the most conspicuous, if they ay 
not the most influential classes,in France. The Bourse sy 
the Jockey Club culminated in De Morny, who was at ong 
the prince of stock-jobbers and the model of that 
dorée which flaunts in the saloons of courtezans, and jests 
all earnestness which is not centred upon self.— London Revieg, 


A Nortbumberland to a Morny—what a national contrag! 
From the Duke who spent his thousands in building cottagy 


and life-boats to the Dake who absolved his vices and pai os 
his gambling debte by a cool, deliberate throw at a midngy worth 
table for the spoils of irresponsible power, who made dice ¢ stop 1 
the honour and dishonour, the good and the evil fortune of hy comm 


country, who speculated in public policy or corruption a 
shares or pictures, for whom authority was a “ concession’ of all 
to be turned to profit in the market, and whose rank and tit of the 
and uncounted wealth cried —P young France : “ Virty 
and honour are the tinkling cymbal of dupes or the sounding tory, 
brass of knaves.”—Daily News. be y 


The Duke de Morny was buried in state on Monday, ani 
M. Rouher uttered his funeral cration, declaring that the Duke "hh 
had “asked the Archbishop of Paris to crown his life bys Mr. | 
Christian’s death,” avd praised him for doing the work of th % 
coup @état with “ a sort of gaiety and courageous eagernes” age 
He asserted that he “was the inspirer, the soul, the honow ge 
of the Assembly,”—he “ preferred stopping a mistake bys 
kind word or gentle irony.” Considering that M. de in bi 
was all his life gambler, roué and despot, that he ruled th 
Assembly with a rod which, if wreathed in fiowers, was d 
iron, and that he leaves a vast fortune obtained through his ie 
official knowledge of the near future, M. Rouher’s oration is ; 
entitled to the praise at all events of invention. Czesar paid seen 
the debts of Clodius, but did not send the Senate to weep | 
above bis grave.—Spectator. 
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POLITICAL QUIZZING. of hi 


Under the heading, “The Loyal Leaguers’ Committee to he 
Washington,” the World of last Saturday week contained the 


suge 
following article. It does not especially concern us; but we of 
cite it as an amusing specimen of party journalistic warfare. up 


Sydney Smith said of Lord John Russell, that at fm bees 
minutes’ notice he would cut for the stone, or take commaai Bia 
of the Channel fleet. As we can beat England in everything, des 





(Exit Clerk.) What right has he to have a gr ‘ 
when I’m bothered like this? “The territory lying to the 
south of Belgaum,” that’s a mispriat for Belgium, I sup 
—no, Belgium's in 
knock). Come in. 

Enter a Clerk.—Beg pardon, Sir Charles, but you promised 
to telegraph this morning to Sholapur to say what the Guico- 
war was to do with the jamdiddies of Jnamkandi. 

Sir Charles.—So I did. Confound their jams and candies. 
Tell him to persevere in the same line of policy which has 
been indicated in previous despatches, unless unforeseen 
eventualities, of which he will apprise me (by letter, mind) 
necessitate a re-arrangement vf relations. (Exit Clerk.) I'll 
have that telegraph stopped; be hanged it I won't. “ The 
Collectorates of the Native States are”—(a knock). Come in. 

Enter a Clerk.—Beg pardon, Sir Charles, but we have a 
telegram from Rutnagberry, stating that the Bohrahs of Bala- 
sinheshwar have strangled the Woppertoddy of Okalmandel— 

Sir Charles.—Serve him right. 

Clerk.—And that unless we instantly order a catakodas of 
elephants into the Ramjezzas of Krishnarajaparam, the Kun- 
jetti Anderhalli will not be answerable for the consequences. 

Sir Charles (in a rage.)—And who asked him, her, them, it, 
or whatever he is, to be answerable? Iam the Minister for 
India, and Iam answerable for everything. Send him word 
to goto blazes, or whatever is equivalent to that in the religion 
of Juggernaut, or whatever other Mohammedan he 
holds. And I'll have no more messages to-day, mind that. 
(Exit Clerk.) 1t’s enough to make a man tear his hair and 
throw bottles. 

(As he resumes Murray, scene closes.)— Punch. 
—_>—_——— 


THE DUC DE MORNY. 


They fall fast, these men of the Second Empire. St. Ar- 
naud, Billault, Mocquard, and, though last not least, De 
Morny, are already lost to a master who will find it difficult 
to replace them by adherents equally faithful or iustruments 
equally trustworthy. Few are now left of that band of poli- 
tical gamblers who assembled at the Elysée one evening ip 
December, 1851, to throw for an Imperial crown and for free 
quarters on a nation. Of those who still remain to Na- 
poleon IiL, only one can compare in ability, in position, or 


any—"“ south of Belgaum”’—(a 








in devotion, with him whose obsequies have just been cele- 
brated with a magnificence of pomp that rarely surrounds 


they | the funeral of a subject. There is probably not one in whom 


the Emperor can re the same perfect confidence which 


he placed in De Morny, or can admit with such entire frank- 
ness to his secret councils. It was, therefore, very natural 
that he should distinguish this man, both living and dead, by 





if their solicitations elicit an impatient (autographic , 
and, falling this, the signature om ¢ reasips oman bee tte veeg, 


marks of favour which have rarely been June an upon 
great warriors or wise statesmen. Nor do we that these 


from a sausage to a steam-ship, from delicacy of cheese to ten- and 
derness of conscience, we knew that there must be many lr allt 

pectable persons in this city who would out-Russell Russel ing 
in self-confidence, and out-Bunsby Bunsby in “ opinions asam in | 
opinions.” she 


We have not had long to wait for proof, and printed prod ryn 
at that, and we hail with rapture a report from a “ commitue all 
of the Loyal League Club upon the constitutional amend qui 
ment” as proof positive to the world that such ia the fertility des 
of genius here, that Republican shipping merchants, grocefs, abc 
chart-sellers, and jobbers have t not only the nicest ing 

we 

Cai 





— of constitutional law, but the still nicer principles 0 

| political law, all the great facts of American history, 

the great principles of ethics, all the congruities of logic ter 
connection, and all the of composition. 

The Loyal League clubs, with a wise doubt as to whether 
Congress was competent to perform its functions, or wi 
the ordinary modes of communicating intelligence were to bt 
relied upon, or from general fussiness, appointed a committe 
to go to Washington to see the constitutional 
passed, to report how it was passed, to distribute pleasant lit 
ue treacle drope of praise to those Democrats who sided 
old enemies, and to throw their little pellets at those Deme 
crats who held to old theories. 

The committee performed its task with the practical energy 
which characterizes its members, and reports its ings 
with that discursive ability which is the inevil result 
superhuman wisdom. 

t gazed with admiration upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, recalling Wasbington’s saying that “ it was th? 
key-stone of our political fabric,” and then shows that  key- 
stone is not a key-stome when it pronounced a 
judgment, which the committee determine to have been “ ext 
judicial and of no binding force.” 

As there is no judgment of any tribunal since the adoption 
of the Constitution which is not as familiar to every 
of this committee as the files of the 7ridune, it was, of court, 
not necessary for it to cite any authority, or even to make sty 
argument; and the fact that every judge of the court gave’ 
separate opinion, as demanded by the importance of the cas, 
proves conclusively how utterly useless the study of a profet 
sion is to a knowledge of it, and how much wiser it W 
be to employ Parker, and Carnochan and Van Buren to 
our beards, and Thomaselli, Phalon, and Mancini to 
our surgical operations. ving looked its 
quotations, its conundrum, its solution, and its j 
sion, the committee repaired to the House, where 
the passage of the constitutional amendment, 
in a sense of the “moral grandeur” of that piece 
tion. 

Our old reading of the words “ moral 
assumed some act of self-sacrifice. A’ 
son to the altar— not another man’s son; millions 
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done that. Brutus ordered his two sons to be 
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; ime for the “moral grandeur” of the act. If he| his sword to slay Argus, 16th cent., £72.—Venus with Cupid | of the Fenian Brotherhood or to engage in this Irish Yankee 

wpohecd the children of another to be put to death, his | at her side, left by Seana, as security in the house at Leg- | enterprise, let them - out from amongst us ; let them go over 

ame would have died with bis body. Curtius leaped into | horn wherein he died, £236.—Tankard, attributed to the same, | to the other side of the lines, where, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
e gult himself; he did not push another man in. It was | decorated with a frieze of nine figures, the Triumph of Bac- | said in the play, they have a very pretty little fight among 
ae Ward who was willing to sacrifice the last drop of | chus, purchased by M. Thiers for £524.— Another, fuurteen | themselves. They can either espouse the cause of the North 
jood of his wife's relations for the vigorous prosecution of | figures, in high relief, mounted in silver chased and gilt, Ita- | or the South, and like the memorable fight of the Kilkenny 
| lian, 16th cent., £100 16s.—Circular Vessel or Cippe, deco- | cats, they may, if they wish, eat each other up until nothing 
is left of them but "— Ottawa Citizen. 
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he war. th cei 
t content with this eulogy upon the act, the report | rated with six small figures of children, attributed to the same, 
ries Great Britain for a similar act, an act really of self-| bought by M. Lafaulotte for £284 —Statuette of the Vi , 
fice, and, to that extent, of “ moral grandeur,” but in | with childin her arms, 15th cent., £38.—Pair of bronze Mrs. Partrneton on THe War.—This famous lady thus 




















































































inci identical with that which our forefathers resisted in | tals, about a foot high, decorated with bas-reliefs in ivory, | addresses the Boston Gazette “ Perhaps you don’t know Isaac 
ly wa eh: between the mother country and the colo- | children in groups of two each, by Fiamingo, £240. has gone to the contented field; he was grafted last fall in one 
ne ies caD by no possibility be stated more clearly or succinctly | Renaissance bronzes: Bust of Charles the Ninth of France, | of the wings of the wae I suppose the flying artillery. I 
rt han in the speech of their great advocate, Chatham : life size, artist unknown, formerly the property of the Duc de | wrote to Mr. Stanton ling him not to put Isaac where he 
. “ Americans owe obedience to us, in a limited degree ; Berri, £1,800.—Bust of a young man, the eyes in silver, life | would get shot, as he wasn’t used to it. know what influ- 
one The obedience to our ordinances of trade and navigation ; | ize, 16th cent., from the ‘collection of the Duke of Modena, | enza you must have with the President, and I write this to 
bei - ath line beskillfully drawn between the objects of those | £144.—Ceres pursuing her daughter's ravisher, followed by | you to get Isaac on a furlong, so he can get his mended pan- 
7 ae and their private internal property. Cerberus in shape of a winged d m with a dog’s head, 17th | taloons, for he writes me two of their “ parrots” burst their 
iat : a Let the sacredness of their property remain inviolate; let | cent., £280.—Small statuette of Venus kneeling, Florentine, | breeches, and I think what an awful thing it would be if Isaac 
: ; i a only by their own consent, given in their provin- 16th cent., £104—Young Bacchante crowned with vine | was parrot. When Jsaac used to sing, “ I want to be an 
= it be mblies, else it will cease to be property. Property is | Wreath, and squeezing grapes into a cup, very small, 16th | angel, wt did not think he would so soon be with “ the swamp 
a - — single as an atom. It is indivisible, can belong | Cent, £120.—Naked female figure, representing Astronomy | angles,” 1 did not think he would so soon be with the swamp 
DE Cay in its nal : pe thts be touched but by his own consent. | Surrounded by emblems, same, £144.—Naked female figure, | angels dowa in Charleston. He says the war will be over 
~ — epee oh attempts to alter this disposal of it annihilates | sitting cross- and arranging her hair, same, £208.— | soon, and he will come back a Victoria. I’m sure I wish it 
ney an it, There is no such thing, no such idea in this Constitution, Paris letter, March 15. was over now, or had’nt commenced yet. 
Tee sai HN as 8 supreme Power operating upon property. Musica AccentT.—At a trial in the Court of King’s Bench 


Tae Race For Snort Curs.—To a far-off age of 
June, 1833) between certain publishing ‘'weedledums and | Isthmian games has succeeded an age of engineering 
weedledees, asto an alleged piracy of an arrangement of | schemes which, if it ripen into full activity, will some- 
“ The Old English Gentleman,” T. Cooke was subpenaed as a| what change the face of the world. Everybody knows 
witness. On cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, that | that, if ble, the Isthmus of Suez is to be severed by a 
learned counsel rather flippantly said : ‘‘ Now, sir, you say the | canal. Success there is to be but the precursor of a canal 
two melodies are the same, but different. Whatdoyoumean,| across the Isthmus of Darien; of another across the 
sir?” Tom promptly answered : “I said thatthe notes inthe| Isthmus of Malacca. Then in Europe there is talk, 
two copies were alike, but with a different accent.”—Sir | on the other side of the Channel, of a canal to connect the 
James : “‘ What is a musical accent ?” Cooke : “ My terms are | Atlantic with the Mediterranean, in which the old Canal du 
a guinea a lesson, sir.” (A loud laugh).—Sir James (rather | Midi is to be utilized. Spain is thinking of a canal from near 
ruffied): “ Don’t mind your terms here. I ask you what is a to some place in Andalucia, by which Gibraltar 
musical accent ? Can you see it?” Cooke: “ No.”—Sir James : | would be converted [ato an island, and a large number of ves- 
“ Can you feel it ?” ke: “ A musician can.” (Great laugb-| sels would be spared the long wind-bound delays which now 
ter).—sir James (very angrily): “ Now pray, sir, don’t beat | occur at times in the Straits. In the Netherlands there is a 
about the bush; but tell his lordship and the jury, who are | project for a new canal from Amsterdam across the Isthmus 
supposed to know nothing about it, the meaning of what you | of Holland direct to the North Sea, whereby navigation would 
laccent?” Ceoke: “ Accent in music is a stress laid on a| be greatly facilitated ; and last, the Schieswig-Holstein Isthmus 


It farther appears from this report that this system, of 
which we used to boast, really permitted, so late as 1838, 
jegislation worthy of the dark ages, and that we, who sup- 

we were free, were really the subjects of a slave power, 
and that our historians were liars, our statesmen fools, our- 
selves sneaking braggarts, and that we only walk in the dig- 
nity of men since the 4th of March, 1861. At that date we 
“struck ile,” politically and morally ; before, we had nothing 
worth living for or dying for. Wonderful committee, do not 
stop writing. Wonderful Loyal League, do not stop sending 
committees to Con . Apply at the next session for an 
2 amendment of the Constitution, providing for the destruction 
ession” of all books, records, and documents bearing upon the history 
nd title of the United States, and the acceptance of the report of the 
Virtue committee of the Loyal League Club as an exposition of his- 
uunding tory, morality, ethics, logic, and jurisprudence, and as such to 
be received in evidence in all courts, both foreign and do- 
mestic. 





particular note—as you would lay a stress on -v given word, | is to be pierced by a canal that will cut off two or three hun- 
ny, and ae for the purpose of being better understood. If 1 were to say | dred miles from the voyage to the Baltic.—Znglish paper. 
e Date Rare OLD Wrves anp Spreirs.—On Friday, in last week, | you are an ass, it rests on ass ; but were I to say you are an 
fe ys Mr. Hardy, sold by auction at Carlisle, a quantity of old wines, | a8s, it rests on you, Sir James.” Reiterated shouts oflaughter| Tur Goop-naturED Duke.—Some noon peas back, or 
c of the the property of the late Mr. George Blamire, barrister-at-law, | by the court, in which the bench joined, followed this re . | thereabout, I was breakfasting with my late ented friend, 


agentieman whose death under very extraordinary circum- 
houoer ps was recorded in the 7imes in September, 1863. The 
deceased gentleman was quite a recluse. He shut himself up 
led the in his chambers, and held little or no communication with 

the outer world. His meals were left in an ante-room by his 
his housekeeper, and no one was permitted to enter his apartment 
dy for at least a year before he was found dead in the chair in 


partee, 
Silence being obtained, Lord Denman, the judge, with much | Lord H. Seymour, when ey the celebrated painter, was 
seeming gravity, accosted the chopfallen counsel; “ Are you} announced. During breakfast ps told us the followin, 
satisfied, Sir James?” Sir James, deep red as he naturally | anecdote, which, he said, had occurred the day before: 
was, had become Scarlett in more than name, and, in a great / gentleman called at his lodging, on the third story, and asked 
huff, said! “ The witness may go down.” the porter if M. Decamps was at home, and being answered 
in the affirmative, the visitor was about to ascend the stair- 
Prisoners FOR Dest mx France.—As they talk of doing | case when the porter called after him, and said, “ As you are 





; which he used to sleep at nights instead of a bed. When the| away with Clichy, the “ Spike Park” of Paris, to the delight | about to visit the artist, perhaps oe will have no objection 
ar paid room was entered at his death, dust and cobwebs covered the | of its actual and the relief of its probable inhabitants, perhaps | to age | with you his trousers, which I have just mended.” 
ou» furniture, and books and papers were strewn about in great|a few details of the manner in which the French treat their |“ By 


means,” —< the stranger ; “I shall be happy to 
prisoners for debt may not be outof place. Each inmate gets| render you this little service.” Arriving at the door, the visi- 
45 francs per month, with which he must provide himself| tor rang the bell, and Decamps, on opening the door, to his 
with everything, as the administration finds neither wood | utter amazement, recognized the Duke of Orleans, who laugh- 
nor provisions of any kind; and out of these 30 sous a day | ingly presented to him the trousers he had received from the 
some of them even contrive to remit a trifle to their families. | porter.—Gownod. 


disorder. Mr, Blamire appears also to have adopted a some- 
what eccentric course with his wine cellars, Upon the death 
of his father, Dr.{Blamire, of Carlisle, in 1834, a large quantity of 
ittee to the doctor’s choice wines and spirits was wailed up in a vault 
beneath a public court in Carlisle. Ten years later, at the 


ted the suggestion of a friend, the vault was opened for the purpose | Since 1848 the principle of association has been practised in agar 

but we of pubstituting stone for wooden bins, ae wes cgun’ eaten the prison, and has been carried on by a committee chosen| ONLY His Wuiskers.—Mr. Sutton Western, M.P. for Mal- 

rfare, up and so remained until it was opened for the purposes of| by election. A daily subscription of ten centimes entitles | don, met with a rather singular accident a few days since. 
this sale. Another portion of the wines sold on Friday had | each member to the use of a kitchen range, erected at the ex- | The hon. gentleman was drying s newspaper before the fire, 

> been stored in the chamber of a house at which the late Mr. | pense of the “company,” to baths at a reduced price, and to| When a draught brought it in contact with the stove, and it 


Blamire stayed when visiting Carlisle. The wines were thus 
‘ying, described in the catalogue:—‘ The ports of 1820, imported 
) tO tea and supplied in 1822 by Harris, Crutchedfriars, London, have 
al! the characteristics of that wonderful vintage; the charm- 
ing violet bouquet of the splendid comet wine of 1811 is here 


the privilege of boarding for fifty centimes a day. The com-| instantly burst into a flame directly in Mr. Western’s face, 
mittee, by purchasing on a large scale, are enabled for that| with the q happily it proved no worse—of so ex- 
small sum to give the members food equal to that served out|tensively damaging his whiskers as to make a clean shave 
to the soldiers of the French army. The “ Clichy Company”’| inevitable. Although the hon. gentleman has not been pre- 
—very “ limited” as to space—has actually succeeded in set-| vented attending his public duties, the temporary change in 





18 as are in all its richness and perfection, while the crisp and dry | ting aside savings, which the members generously employ in | his —— 8o great that, it is stated, on a recent visit to 
sherries, the elegant nectar-like Madeiras, the luscious Lach-| purchasing the liberty of those of their fellow-prisoners who | Maldon many of his constituents failed to recognise him as 
pro Tyma, and the pure sans dated ports of the last century, are| are confined for small sums. When the debt is large, the | their member until spoken to in the way of reminder or as- 
mmitiee all invesced with an ineffable delicacy that can only be ac-| family of the debtor is sometimes assisted from the funds. | surance that such was the fact.—Court Journal, March 18. 
amens quired in the etherealising laboratory of nature.” nts and | At Clichy there is a billiard-table, chess-boards, draughts, be- rae 
fertility dealers from London, Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, and | sides skittles and other games. There is also a readingroom| A RemarkaBLe Stac Hunt.—For some time a magnifi- 
grocers, about one hundred gentlemen from Carlisle and the surround- | established by M. de Villemessant, containing books and jour- | cent red deer, supposed to have made his way from Scotland, 
J ae ing district attended the sale, and some of the prices realized | nals, to which the prisonérs have access on payment of a half-| during the storm, has afforded a novel excitement to the 
“ples al were considered unprecedented. Mr. Nanson, town clerk of | penny aday. When we consider that it is the creditor who | sporting pearl A fortnight ago the Easingwold staghounds 
, Carlisle, and Mr. Fowler, of Queen’s-sqoare, London (the lat- | pays the “ sous” per diem to keep his debtor, and that out of| bad a splendid run after him from Newburgh Park to the 
logics ter acting as agent for an ironmaster in Yorkshire), purchased | the sum 80 paid the “ system of association "—which, by the | Derwent, some miles below Malton where the stag took the 
hethe between them six dozen of port, described as “ the finest and | way, is sufficiently difficult if you are not in yn rg ee water and & his pursuers the slip. Since then he has been 
. most perfect 1820,” at £35 a dozen. For another eight dozen | to find “ skittles * and other luxuries, such as billiards, books, | about the Castle Howard woods and neighbourhood, and at 
— of 1820 port, Mr. Fowler paid £27 a dozen, after a brisk com- | papers, “ tonneau,” for the detained, one comes to the conclu- | length seemed to have finally fixed on a sojourn in Bossal 
nite petition, and £16 a dozen for eight dozen more. The same | sion that imprisonment for debt, though no doubt a terrible} wood, on the Derwent. Here the hounds, with a large field, 


agent also bought six dozen West India sherry, date unknown, 
ndmest at £5 15s. a dozen ; one dozen sherry, described as “ of Amon- 
ot wih tillado character,” at £6 153. a dozen. * * The spirits 
Were equally remarkable for their history and the prices they 


bore for the debtor within, is but a very small benefit for the | reappeared on Wednesday, when they were soon in full cry, 
creditor without. One almost wonders why, with all these | the stag taking away for the Wolds, over a most difficult 
home luxuries for a halfpenny, Clichy should have illumina-|country. After a tremendous run the stag crossed the Drif- 
ted because it was about to be set free. What can we “ex-| field Railway some 15 to 20 minutes ahead of the field, and 
ternes ” get for a halfpenny.— Paris Letter. with only a single hound up with him. At Burdall he would 

have taken oat, but there chanced to be two young fox- 


Demo fetched. They were thus described:—“ From authentic re- 
| cords it can be certified that part of the rum was bottled in 








a 1720; it was recorked in 1826, and is thus upwards of 144] Sovrn AMERICAN BeEr.—Servants will not eat jerked beef. | hounds io it, and they caused the chase to be recom . 
ings years old. It is difficult to discover any difference in the | It does mot cost enough for them. Neither does it for the | Away all SS the sea, but eventually the stag 
result coloured spirit, but there is an indescribable compound of the | Lord Mayor. On Wednesday last that fanctionary made a| turned for the Holderness country, and skirting Watre was 
ae Vine branch, leaf grape, and sugar cane in the white which | speech almost touching in its gastronomic simplicity. Some | at h pulled down at Nunburnholme, near Market Weigh- 
was Tenders it incomparable. The small quantity of hollands,| bad meat, said to be jerked, had been condemned, and though | ton, a good run of nearly 50 miles—time five hours and 
key. Whiskey, aad arrack is without date, but it is all very fine.” | no evidence was given to prove that it was charqui, the Lord | five minutes. Next day the stag was conveyed by train to 
M sont Several lots of the ram 144 years old were bought at 263. and | Mayor trusted that “ he could give them a betier dinner than Easingwold, where he is now an occupant of the deer-yard ; 
Fa} 27s. a bottle, and for one loi as much as 603. a bottle was paid ; | charqui in the Mansion House,” and said necessity might re- | he seems little the worse for his exertions, and is secured un- 
. 13 magnums of rum sold for 62s. 6d. each; six bottles of old|concile people to anything, even to eating as ome did | burt for a run on a future day. He is a genuine red deer, and 
doption Whiskey 193, The whole stock realized above £1,700.—Zon-|among the Esquimaux. It was his duty to see that people | itis alleged by eas that is the veritable erratic st 
ro don Times. were not nauseated. The notion in his Lordship’s mind | hunted by Sir Clifford Constable last season and which too 
oom I veer - clearly was that beef fit to be eaten ought to be British rump-| the sea on the Holderness coast, and was supposed to have 
STAGLIOS, IvorY, BRONzE.—The Poutales Sale continues ;| steak at 14d. per pound. Nobody has ever asserted that| been drowned. If this be really so his life has been one of 
et gems and coins gave rise to less competition than was ex- | charqui was as good as the beef eaten at the Mansion House. | extraordinary adventure, he having been fished out of salt 
Apo leota Some of the examples have special interest to col-| The simple point is whether it is healthy food, because if it | water three or four times.— Yorkshire paper. 
ctors. An intaglio, a fawn leaping, gold mount, chased and | is, poor beef at 3d. a pound is a great deal more nutritious 
4s = oe sup) to be either antique or Carlovingian, £44. | than none at all. Sir George Grey, too, has interfered very| Detection or Burciars.—Allow me to suggest a contri- 
S Oriental sardonyx, streaked, of rare beauty, worked in | stupidly with a very im t reform by stating on Thurs-| vance for the better security of property, and by which « 
nd — de swif, from Constantinople, £14. Fragment of a vase | day that he wanted to pa it to convicts. If the people were might be detected at = Ngen A common gas lamp, 
yr vere bearing the upper portion of a of Jupiter, | wise, they would remember that convicts are always better | provided with a red shade, similar to those used on the rail- 
al dec — crowned, supporting the back of his head on one | fed than labourers; but they are not wise, and the remark | ways, should be ded in the street in front of the bank 
sod d, a sceptre in the other hand, the eagle near him ; the | will only increase the popular prejudice. or shop, where valuable articles are kept; the red shade 
. i curve of a shows that the mouth of the vase of ——— should be held up above the lamp by a magnet, worked by a 
 egiale which it part must have been nearly three inches in| Tae Riont Sort or Inism™aN.—At the dinner of the St. | small electric battery, situate at any convenient place on the 
) . » £25 12. —A Greek cameo on sardonyx, mounted in | Patrick's Society at Paris, Mr. William Marphy made an elo- | premises; the wire from the battery to the magnet should 
iably bracelet, with figure of Aurora, £108. Suite of thirty in-| quent in response to the toast “ Irishmen at home and | pass through the safe doors, and drawers containing valuable 
an — Gare ane, in cocks rye engraved by La Vin-| abroad.” The loyal sentiments which he enunciated were | articles; and as long as the connexion is complete between 
sid Dave Shen meee ee , by the same, mounted on | received with great ap “ Should necessity re- the battery and the magaes, tbe red shade wo d be held up 
=} box, subject, The in of Caesar, £53. tuire the servince of Inehmen,” said he, “you will fed the| in its place above the lamp, showing a white light; but as 


sculptures in ivory, a magnificent collection of seventy 

gave rise to sharp competition.—A statuette of Hercu- | their 

ing on his club, one foot on the head of the H: 
for £656. the 


was rw 
Florentine, 16th cent, £78 6s. -Statuetie of Mercury drawing 


as the connexion was broken by opening any of the 
or cases, the would immediately lose its power, 
Tight, and giving notice to any one in the 


something inside; and when the 
thade had ‘fallen it could not be replaced by the burglar 
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—————eEEEes —= 
These are very simple, being made of a of soft | car is to leave the palace at n’ ht, to arrive at Rothenberg 
iron, dentin the form of a oe, with @ coil of copper | with the rays » DN game a aoe gme nto be feed at the NEW SKIRT FOR 1866, 
wire round the ends; and the cost of working battery | termination ot the funeral.” THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE jy 
Se eee ee HOOP SKIRTS. 
Tue WATERLOO VeTERAN.—We condense the following Chess. 


particulars from a sketch kindly furnished by an American 
gentleman, who has greatly befriended the subject of it, and 
to whom in fact he is indebted for his case being made public. 


Robert McNaught, “the Waterloo veteran,” was born in 
Down Co., Ireland, in the year 1789. When he was eleven 


‘was about 18. While there he joined the oo ai b 
then went to England and was stationed in Castle three 

He then returned to Scotland and volunteered in the 
ord 1 ment of Foot, 2nd Battalion. The year before the 
battle of Waterloo, he was at the slege of Antwerp and says, 
“we stormed it three days and nig! to take it from the 
French.” He was under Gen. Graham’s command while in 
Holland —When the Duke of Wellington came, Robert says, 
“ We joined him, and Gen. Hackett commanded the brigade 
at Waterloo. We were sent to Paris, after the battle, and 
stayed two or three months ; but it was ~~ cold, and we were 
glad to return to England. We lan at Ramsgate and 
marched to Canterbury.” After this he was on recruiting 
service one year in Scotland, and was then honourably dis- 
charged, having served 5 years and 35 days; but two years’ 
extra service were allowed him in reckoning his right to a 
pension, fo that the time was called 7 years and 35 days. He 
came to this country in 1829, having an uncle living here. He 
was a weaver by trade, and until he became 
few — since, he earned 

was commuted, 


pension 

aged sister live in the rear of No. 252 West 23nd 
Bt., in this city. They are al glad to see their friends, 
and aischs es sfirmed in’ the ip 

d pers. He was co e — 
Church of the Holy Communion in this city in the year 3 . 
He is now very in: room; but his pa- 

an 


, rarely lew his 
suffering, his y Borsine & amid 


tience under d 
the lovely union of the Christian virtues w ap his 
character, make him dearly loved by all who iw him. 
The response to the appeal published in the Aion Even- 


ing Post has brought forth 219 dollars, with which the 
veteran esteems himself quite a capitalist. 


Tue Queen or Sprarn’s Estates. —The Queen of Spain 
was really in earnest in offering to t the magnificent 
domains of the Crown to the nation, for the purpose, as far as 

ble, of retrieving the publiccredit. Such conduct, it must 
confessed, is very unusual am: crowned heads; but it 
must be remembered that the ’s mother is one of the 
richest women in Europe. Has this fortunate parent been 
consulted about this excess of liberality, or has the reigning 
Sovereign eome to the decision by her own generous im- 
alses? The latter, we believe, will turn out to be the fact. 
The necessities of the Spaniards compel them to accept their 
ueen’s generosity, and the crown estates will, as we say in 
land, be “ brought to the hammer ;” but, humbled as the 
aed ea coy em the necessity, the gift has 
accepted by the Cortes. The Finance Committee of that 
body has recommended that twenty-five per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds be remitted to the Queen—and less could not with de- 
cency have been done.—uropean Zimes. 








Tue Crazy Frence Marquis—The extra 
montade of the Marquis de Boissy in the Corps atif gave 
rise to altercations most unworthy of the dignity of that au- 
gust assembly, not only during the process of first day’s 
debate, but on more than one subsequent occasion. On the 
following os Marquis called attention to the report of the 

ings in the Moniteur, which represented M. de Heeck- 
eren, one of the Members of the Senate, as having interrupted 
M. de Boissy with the observation that the House was tired of 
b. M. de Boissy called upon M. de Heeckeren 
to con! this statement. M. de Heeckeren however, de- 
clined to dojso, and the report in the Moniteur tobea 
faithful account of the words he actually used 


it rodo- 


his long 3} 


A stormy discussion followed, and 
were interchanged pretty freely between the honourable 
members. The unseem! —_. was, however, at length 
suppressed, and y M. Troplong, the 
President, announced the death of the Duc de 
Morny. excitement caused by this news was naturall 
both be 4 and painful, but even this new 

not wholly divert the minds of the senators from the late 
quarrel. de Boissy, still boiling with rage at the insult he 
believed to have been put upon him, was in fact known to be 
pete, CA with M. de Heeckeren, h less 
openly before. The irate marquis had transmitted to his 
opponent, through his friend the Viscount de la Gaéronniere, 
a cartel of deflance in these words: “After the altercation 
that has taken place between us, ore or the other must fall. I 
choose pistols, and we must fight at five paces.” This war- 
like manifesto was answered by a more pacific note from M. 
de Heeckeren, and for some times an interchange of similar 
missives between the two foes, Eventually tage 
the intervention of friends, hostilities were averted. M. 
Heeckeren was prevailed upon to retract his statements, the 


marquis expressed himself satisfied, and so this very undigni- 
fied affair came to an end.—Znglish paper, Mar. 18. 


SIBERIAN in prime condi- 
tion for work. Little or no attention is to them in the 
atable or out of it, but they have al 
can eat, and they are notoriously qned teghans. They are cap- 
able of a great amount of continuous hard work. On an 
average every one of them travels two stagesa day, both 
ways, for they always return to their own station. That is 
equal to about forty miles with a loaded carriage, and the 
same distance back, with an empty one, on the same day. 
When the roads are tolerable they go at a 
have — teen miles at a stretch w 





Pontes.—The ponies are alwa 
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PROBLEM, No. 847.—By 8. A. Harrison. 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SoL_uTion TO Prosiem No, 846, 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQKt2 1. P to K R5 (a) 
2 PtoK3 | 2. PtoK BS 
> 32 Some 3. PtoK R6 
4. KtoQKt2 4. KtoQé6 
5. Bto Q Kt 5, mate | 
(a)l. PtoK6 
2 PtoK R4 2 PtooK Bs 
8. K toQ Bag 3. K to Q Kt6 
SBodae 4 KtoQR? 
5. Bto Q B 4, mate. 
The ensuing Game was recently pla: at the Bristol Chess 
Club, between Mr. Meeker, one of the eat members, and Mr. 
Selkirk. We publish it (says Mr. Loewenthal) on account of its 


pretty termination :— 





(Evans’s Gambit.) 
White(S.) Blaek (M.) White (8.) Black (M.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 RtksKtP Kt toQ Kt8 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 23 BtoK Kt5 BtoK Bsq (d) 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 oe tot Kt to Kt7 
4PwQKt4 Btks P MRtoKsq ProKRS 
S5PtoQBsS BtoK 2(a) BBtwoKR4 KttoQé6 
6 PtoQ4 P tks P 2% RtoK3 KttoK BS 
TQtoQKt8 KttoQRe 27 PtwoK5 P toQ4 
8 Btks gat Fol ones KttoK8 
991096 PtoQB ®@KttoK2 F.RtoQBasq 
lWQtoK BS PtoQ3s SOPtoKB4 ‘YvtoQB4 
ll BtoK6,disch Kt to K B3 BSLPtcKB5 PtksQP 
Sant B tks B 32 RtoKKt3 KttoQBé 
nen 9'022 ae Se 
14 QtksQ P54 KtP,ch BtksR 
15 Castles K toB SMBtoK7T KtoB2 
LN tal K R to K sq 35 PtoKB6 BtoK Baq 
17 BtoQ KttoQB5 86 KttksQP KttoK5 
Etat She po a 37 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 
WBtKB4 Ktto Kt 88 Pto K6,ch(e) K to K sq 
2 RtoQKtsq KttoQé 
and White forces mate in seven moveii. 
toe A ay condemned by all authorities, as it enables White 
the 


Pawn with the position slightly in favour of the first 
player.—(b) This and the preceding moves were the best Black 

d have adopted.—(c) A lost move. The King would eventu- 
ally rors, ems more useful on the B 2 than on the Kt sq.— 
(d) B takes would have been preferable.—(e) ‘he latter part of 
the game is very prettily played by Mr. Selkirk. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzian Cosmetic Rzstora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
- Onocizth off by the box of one dozen. 8did every- 
where. 
If r it has not 
. sie Bk ny Ce ee 
VICTOR E. MAUG 
115 Cuamusrs 


Sole Agent for the Society. 

A “Cough,” ‘* Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat, 

If allowed to results in. 

Paimencry tof Ivenchial af- 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 


BROWN’'S 
BRONOHIAL TROOCHSBS 




















Reach directly the affected and give almost instant relief. 
In oy Asthma, and they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the 


uine Brown’s BRONCHIAL Trocnes which have 
proved their efficacy. 
Among the many eminent Singers who use the a DB a 
ike ; heat terms ped ye we resy atin Meo ais 
e, Mr. Ain: and others of the Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, Lenden. we 
A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown’s 
Bron roches,”’ which have been 80 justly celebrated - 
out the United States and the Brit Provinces. Their value 
of ears, and they are highly 
men others of 


Bostox, 
Sold most Chemists and Medicine Dealers nited 
Seaton, Bah Proginnny sat reat Beta. ames 





Loxpon Dzror, 205, Hiaz Honors, W.C. 
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J. W. BRADLEY’S New Patent D 
ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 
WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, (late J. L & J. O. Weny 
SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 97 CHay 
BERS and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


THIS INVENTION consists of Durtex (or two) Ettpm 
Steel yy hy ge BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY 
gether, spoz EDGE, making the TOUGHEST, most FLexny 
ELASTIC, and DURABLE SPRING ever used. They seldom Bexpy 
BREAK, like the Bingle Springs, and consequently preserve the 
PSRFECT and BEAUTIFUL SHAPE TWICE a8 LONG &S any othe 
SkizT. 


Dupe 


THE WONDERFUL FLEXIBILITY and great comFroRT and Py 
Lapy wearing the Duptex Ex.ipric 8xrrt will » 


SURE to 
ex: cularly in all crowded ASSEMBLIES, 
CaRRiae Cuurnce Pews, ARMOHAIRS, {x 


aD Caks, 
PRroMENaDE and Hovss Dress, as the SKIRT can be FOLDED wha 
op ei Coens a small PLACE as easily as a SILK or Momy 
Ess. 


A Lapr having en the pleasure, comfort and great conve 
nience of WEARING eo Dorcas ELviptic STEEL SPRING Sxnt 
for a SINGLE Dar will never afterwards ay Sos witt 
their use. For CHILDREN, Misses and Youne LES they an 
SUPERIOR to all others. 

THEY are the best quality in every part and unquestionsiy 
the LIGHTEST, most DESIRABLB, COMFORTABLE and Ecosomicu: 
SKIRT ever made. 

FOR SALE in all rrrst-ciass Stores in this Crry, and throug) 
out the Unirep Srarzs, Havana pe CusBa, Mexico, Soom 
America and the West Ixpizs. 


ta” INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIO SKIRT. 





PLANTATION BITTERS BY THE MiLy.—Mesers. P. H. Drake wi 
Co., last year sold nearly two million bottles of Prayrati 
Brrrzrs. Allowing twelve inches to the bottle, set in a contist 
ous line, they would extend 879 miles. What a nation of invalié 
we are! Just think of a stream, three inches square, extent 
ing from New York to Buffalo, being swallowed by humm 
stomachs in a single year. Yet, people appear to thrive unde 
it, and repeat with pleasure. We are inclined to think Drake al 
Co. are entitled to the persimmons, Viva la Puanrarioy, 8, T.- 
1860—X. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOEB ASSOOIATION 


omcen, {"35 Wii seen New Tone 


eee Tee ete Peer eee err er 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, ® 
combined with other substences of still 
alterative {power as to afford an effi 

dote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cum 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those w# 
suffer from Strumous complaints, and that of 
which will accomplish their cure must por 
as this has, of immense service to this ldrge class 

our afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this com 
pound will do it has been proven by e ent @ 
many of the worst cases to be found in the following of 


plaints :— 
Scrofi Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Disease 
Pimples} Pustiales, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's Fit 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Bing 
&. 
ilis or Venerial Disease is expelled from the system by t 
prolonged wee of this SARSAPARILLA, and the patient is let 
comparative healt 
Female Disease.\ are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and are o 
ten soon cured by this ExTrRact oF SARSAPARILLA. 
Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you bs¥ 
been imposed up on by thing pretending to 
while it was not. When you have used Arger’s—then, and 
till then, will you know the virtues of For minult 
of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's Ame 
con Almaene, whi eh the agent below named will furnish gratis 
all who call for it. 


Arzr’s Caruar;tio Prius, for the cure of Costiveness, Js 
dice, Inid on, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Hesdscbt, 
Piles, Rheumatiesn 1, Heartburn arising from Disordered Stomass re 
euralgis, 












so, 















Pain, or Morbid I aaction of the Bowels, Flatuleney, wi 
mage Rem Comiplaiat, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, N 
ra er Pill. 


Th so that the most sensitive csa tale 
them pleasen mayan they are the best Aperient in the world fat 
i 


all the ot’ a family physic. 

Prepared 3. G AYER & Go., Lowell, Mass., and sold 

all Degytate and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
JUDSON’S PILLS. 


— 
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